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TRUE FRIENDSHIP 


The Sacrifices Made By Comrades 
On a Trip Across the Great Desert 


By AN “OLD SCOUT” 


N their weary journey across the barren 
O desert, six travellers had suddenly come 

to a halt. What they had dreaded, 
from the time they left the stage road sta- 
tion and set out on the trail, had now come 
to pass, and they were sore distressed. Bad 
water and the insufferable heat of the desert 
had stretched Big sunster out on his blan- 
kets, and he was talking about his mother, 
and asking the others to break the news 
gently to her. 

Bunster had not felt well when they left 
Flagstaff, but, like the well-meaning fellow 
that he was, he persisted in facing the dan- 
gers of the trail with the others. So, as he 
grew less steady on his burro, and the fever 
took a firmer hold on his big, lazy body, his 
head dropped lower over the pommel, and 
Jim Yost, the guide, and the only man of the 
whole six of them who really knew what 
danger the big fellow was in, determined to 
call a halt. 

“J don’t want to see him fall from his sad- 
dle,’ Jim said, in a whisper to Zach Rawlins, 
“and unless we kin git him inter more com- 
fortable shape, he’ll give up afore sundown.” 

So they paused in the shade of a mass of 
rocks piled up in the fashion the Titans had 
of doing things in the days when the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado was young. And 
they were mightily glad to rest there, for to 
be stared out of countenance all day long by 
such a sun as only the Great Desert knows, 
is enough to drive a man a long way towards 
a shady spot. 

Big Bunster felt easier; but he knew he 
would die, unless he could get a sip of decent 
water. 

“Don’t wait for me to die, boys,” he said; 
“keep along on your way, or you will all 
drop down as I have done. I always was 
rather slow, and I want to take my time 
about it. Don’t stop for me.” 

And then Zach, who was the best and 
truest friend Big Bunster had ever had, stuck 
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‘knew nothing of 


his heels into the sand, and said it was a 
beastly shame that such a good fellow should 
come to such an end. He wanted to know 
why their miserable guide had led them so 
far out of the way, why they were here, 
forty miles from anywhere, and why the 
guide had promised to find a spring when he 
its existence, and why, 
finally, something could not be done. 

“Wal, you needn’t get so riled,” rasped out 
the grim Yost. “Nuthin’ kin be done now. 
We can’t go any further, or your man’ll drop 
dead. As it is, he stands some show. We'll 
strike Caliente Trail afore dusk, when it gits 
cooler. It’s right over thar.” And the rug- 
ged Yost pointed a knotty forefinger across 
the white expanse, over which lines of heat 
were quivering, as if the very air writhed 
under the pitiless fire from on high. 

“What good will it do Bunster, if we get 
there?” whispered someone. 

“Good?” returned the guide; “why, thar’s 
water four miles from that air trail—if we 
kin git down to it.” 

“Get down to it! Of course we will,” spoke 
up Rawlins. “Cheer up, old man,” he said, 
soothingly, to the parched Bunster, whose 
tongue was out, and whose eyes were staring 
across the plain towards Caliente Trail; 
“there’s water there, and you shall have a 
good drink, my boy.” 

“Water—yes, I see it; it’s sort of grey- 
blue, isn’t it? Why, there’s a great lake— 
what a sight!” And the thirst-plagued man 
stared at the picture his vision had conjured 
up. 
His torture, and that of the friend who 
watched over him while he lay tossing on 
his blankets, was allayed to a degree a few 
hours later, when the fierce sun repented, and 
the night stole on slowly. As the evening 
air fanned his brow, Rawlins, riding by the 
side of his sick friend, made light of the 
day’s mishaps, and even managed to joke 
about Big Bunster’s burro being smaller than 
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its rider, which joke seemed very near the 
truth, though it lacked heartiness. 

The little caravan made its way to Caliente 
Trail, and along it to one of the outer walls 
of the great canyon, where it halted for the 
night. 

Very early in the morning, before the sun 
had set to work again, two of the men slung 
their canteens to their sides and started for 
the river; though Yost, after they had gone, 
said: “It’s even chances about their gittin’ 
water—they mought and they moughtn’t. 
Them air canyon wells are mighty steep, but 
there may be place to git down, som’ers along 
there.” 

Clearly the sun had determined to be as 
wicked as ever, and, when his scorching, 
blistering rays reached the little camp on 


Caliente Trail, the men soon sought the 
shelter of the rocks. 
Hours passed. “Will they never come?” 


thought Rawlins. “Why did I not go my- 
self? It was because I thought he might die 
while I was away, and I wanted to stick by 
him to the end. Still, I should have gone— 
I should have gone!” 

Another hour dragged 
along. It was nearly noon. There they were 
at last—the water-bearers. But why walked 
they so slowly? No doubt they were tired. 
Yes, they were tired and worn—nearly ex- 
hausted, in fact; their clothes were in tatters, 
and they were shamefaced and cowed—for 
they brought back no water. 

They had started from the walled-in stream 
with full canteens; but the ascent of the 
canon side had been so toilsome, the heat so 
intense, and their thirst so great, that they 
had drunk every drop. 

Ugly glances shot from Zach Rawlin’s eyes 
at the recreant ones. His blood was up. He 
would go down to the stream, though it were 
guarded by fiery dragons, and he would bring 
back a canteen full of water and steep the 
heartless ones in their shame. 

Yes, Big Bunster should have the all-needful 
draught if he had to go through fire to get 
it. And he did go through fire; for it proved 
useless for Yost to tell him that a journey 
down to the water’s edge in the cool of the 
morning and one made at midday were two 
very different things to undertake. He jerked 
the canteen strap over his shoulder and strode 
quickly away over the baked ground, under 
the burning sun, and soon began the descent. 
From one great step of the rough, natural 
stairway to another he went, and at last he 
gained a point where he could look on and 
down into the canon’s dark depths. 

The river ran its way far below him, a strip 
of it visible here, another there, and still 
another beyond, so that it seemed as if the 
stream burrowed through high, rocky barriers. 
Rawlins paused not to note the brilliant color 
along the face of the great cliff. He only saw, 
running swiftly at the base of the great walls, 
which hemmed it in from human hand, the 


its reluctant way 


water for which the friend of his youth lay 
dying. 

The way down was difficult. He was almost 
stifled by the heat; he was tortured by an 
intolerable thirst; his clothing was torn by 
jagged rocks; he was struck at by rattle- 
snakes, and, as if all this was not enough, one 
of the soles of his boots had become so warped 
by the heat and so split by the rocks as to 
make his step unsafe. 

In a fever of excitement he finally reached 
the water’s edge. He threw himself down by 
the brink and eagerly gulped the sparkling 
water. Then he filled the canteen and darted 
up the rocks. Fleet as had been his descent 
to the base of the canon wall, it had taken 
him nearly two hours to make it. It had 
been hard enough in coming down, but now 
came the real work. So steep was the rocky 
slope that its ascent was one of great effort 
and peril, even for so strong a man, at early 
dawn; but for a weak man at two in the 
afternoon it was a fearful task. 

How intensely hot it was there on the 
canon-side! How scorchingly, unbearably hot! 
And yet he bore it. Though his whole body 
reeked with perspiration and his muscles 
were tightly drawn under the great strain, 
yet he paused only to pick his way among 
the rocks. He could not go up the way he 
had come down, for it was too steep. 

Within an hour the demon thirst had seized 
upon him, but he would not touch the water. 

In passing through a great split in a rock 
the canteen strap was cut and down fell the 
precious vessel, with its still more precious 
contents. The stopper flew from its place and 
a splash of water steamed up from the burn- 
ing rock on which it fell. Madly he jerked up 
the canteen. Thank goodness, only a little 
water had been wasted; and yet, he reflected, 
as he replaced the cork, he would have given 
worlds to have supped what had fallen. But 
he hastened on. 

It was now so hot that the rattlesnakes did 
not venture forth upon the rocks, so there 
was no longer any danger from them. The 
real danger now, as he viewed it, was that he 
would be able but a short time longer to keep 
the neck of the canteen from his lips. The 
water had become warm, and yet it was his 
one source of help to place the flat side of the 
canteen against his sun-scorched cheek. This 
was at once a delight and a torture, for, while 
the can cooled his flesh, the delicious huggle- 
guggle of the water nearly drove him mad. 
Thrice he stopped, uncorked the canteen and 
raised it to his lips, and then, pushing it from 
him by a mighty effort, he dashed wildly on. 

Soon he came to a place where the ascent 
was almost perpendicular, and where the heat 
was so stifling as almost to close his nostrils. 
The way up was lined with cactus scrubs, 
whose spines pierced his hands like red-hot 
needles when he grasped at something by 
which to haul himself up. The little lizards, 
which darted into the patches of shade, 
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seemed to mock him, and his wistful gaze 
could be torn only from the canteen when it 
was absolutely necessary for him to see his 
way clear. 

“What is Bunster’s thirst to mine?” he 
moaned, as for the fourth time he uncorked 
the canteen. “He is lying in the shade and 
his brow is fanned by kindly hands, while I— 
J] am burning.” 

Then the swollen face of Bunster rose up 
before him and he shoved the cork into the 
mouth of the canteen with a spasmodic effort 
that seemed almost superhuman. Again he 
toiled on—slowly now, for his strength 
seemed almost spent. 

* * * * 

It was a weary waiting up at the camp for 
the return of the water-bearer. Yost gazed 
for hours over the white ground in the direc- 
tion of the canon, and, at last, he grimly gave 
up Zach Rawlins as a lost man, though he did 
not say so to his less experienced friends at 
the camp. 

“No chance fur ’em when their feet slip on 
the rocks over them air cliffs, or when a rat- 


tlesnake nips ’em ’bove the boot top. He’s 
gone fur sartin,” muttered the guide. “We'll 
have to put back fur the stage station afore 
we all drop.” 

Then the ghost of a man, with tatters of 
clothing hanging from his form, darted into 
view around the rocks. Yost reviled the on- 
comer for an idiot for running so hard in the 
burning sun. His legs seemed very unsteady, 
for he reeled as he ran. It was fully a minute 
before the guide or any of them could realize 
that the advancing form was that of Rawlins, 
and in that minute the scarecrow figure had 
reached the couch where Big Bunster lay, and, 
uncorking the canteen, had thrust the neck 
of it into the nearly unconscious man’s mouth. 

“Drink, old man! It’s water—good, pure 
water! Drink hearty, and bless you!” came 
in thin, sepulchral tones from between the 
blackened lips of the ghostly one. “Drink, 
drink!” 

And the water-bearer fell at Bunster’s side. 
But, even as he did so, he managed to hold 
the canteen to his comrade’s lips; nor did his 
grasp of the thing relax until he rolled over— 
senseless. 





“WHEN | WAS YOUNG” 


A Tale from the Life of an Indian 
By GOWANGA MOWHAWE 
The Famous Indian Warrior 


AM a very old man, and most of my life 
| has been spent in fighting. I have had 

many adventures, more, almost than I 
can remember. When I was a young man, my 
people were generally at war with other 
tribes or with the white man. Then, when 
our lands passed into the hands of the whites, 
I helped the American Army for eight years 
as scout in their wars against those Indians 
who rebelled. The big medal which I always 
Wear was given me because I am a loyal 
chief. But now the whole land is at peace, 
and there is no more fighting for an old man 
to do. 

I have never been nearer death than in my 
frst year as-a brave. I was then only seven- 
teen or eighteen. It was not in war, however, 
that this thing happened, but in hunting. 

Often I used to go out at night after deer 
toa certain deer-lick where I knew they came 
to drink. The stream ran through a wood, 
and the darkness there was often so black that 
I could not see. the deer, though I could hear 


them drinking. But I had thought out a_ 


plan. 

_ Taking a lump of rotten wood, that shines 
mn the dark, I would fasten it to a tree on the 
other side of the path the deer used as they 
went down to the water, and as high as the 
middle of a deer’s body. Then, fixing my gun 
firmly in the crook of a tree, so that it pointed 
at the light across the path, I would wait till 
Isaw the light hidden, and fire. 


XUM 


One night about midnight I had been sitting 
at the foot of the tree for some hours, when I 
fell asleep. 

I was awakened by a tremendous blow. A 
huge puma had sprung upon me, hurling me 
several yards away. I could feel the blood 
streaming down my face, and my senses al- 
most left me. But I knew dimly that the 
puma had not gone. It had made only one 
leap past me, for I had heard the thud as it 
alighted. It was lying somewhere within a 
few yards watching me. I knew the direction 
for it had sprung upon me from the left, but 
I could see nothing. 

I painfully twisted round to face it, and 
felt for my knife. It was broken in two! My 
tomahawk was smashed! My gun was in the 
tree where I had left it! I began to crawl 
slowly towards the tree, sideways, still with 
my face towards that part of the blackness 
where I knew the beast must be. No puma 
will willingly face a man’s eyes. 

For hours, as it seemed, there was not a 
sound from the darkness as I crawled pain- 
fully along. As I lifted myself slowly to my 
feet and reached for my gun, there was still 
no sound. Till the dawn I stood there, lean- 
ing against the tree, staring straight ahead. 

Three hours I stood there, with not a sound 
from the puma, which I knew lay ready to 
spring if once I turned my eyes away. Then 
in the grey light a great body took shape, and 
grew more and more distinct. When I could 
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see clearly I put a bullet between its eyes. 
When my friends came they thought I too was 
dead. 

When acting as scout in the Army I had 
many strange experiences. 

Perhaps one of the narrowest escapes I ever 
had was one night when the Army encamped 
in the shelter of a great cliff. No Indian 
band would have encamped there, but, as 
there were no tracks near, I could make no 
objection. My mind, however, was not at 
ease. 


During the night I went out, but could find 


no sign of danger. The cliff could not be 
climbed for miles on either side, and the 


rocks in any case could have told my eyes 
nothing. 

So I returned, and lay down to sleep. Sud- 
denly I woke up. I heard the soft fall of a 
pebble at the foot of the cliff. Yet the rock 
of the cliff was as hard as iron, showing no 
signs of crumbling, and the night was still. 

1 waited, but heard nothing. Then I 
wormed my way silently out into the open, 
and caught sight of figures moving against 
the sky. 

The enemy 
cliff! 

What was to be done to get our men out in 
time? I crawled back as quickly as I could 
into camp, and uttered the war-whoop. It is 
a cry, the white men say, that would wake 
almost from death any man who has once 
heard it and knows what it means. It is not 
loud, but high and shrill, and as it is uttered 
the back of the hand beats against the lips. 
It is a cry given only by an Indian on the 
charge. 

So it was that, as the camp leapt to its 
feet, I narrowly escaped the bayonets of my 
friends. There came a deafening volley from 
above as we rushed to our horses. We were 
lucky to escape with a loss of only twenty, for 
as we found next day, the band above was a 
thousand strong. 

As for our Indian ways of scouting, some 
of them can be learnt, but for many what is 


were lining the edge of the 


needed is instinct. Following the trail is a 
matter of experience and unwearying prac- 


tice. 

If the trail is good, I can follow it in the 
night-time almost at a run, with the tips of 
the fingers lightly touching the ground. 
There are many signs by which I can tell who 
have passed that way. If, for instance, there 
is a long, uninterrupted streak along the 
trail, I know no war party has passed, for 
that is the mark made by the poles of a wig- 
wam or teepee as it is dragged along. 

Among the Sioux, a teepee is made of buf- 
falo skin stretched on a number of slender 
poles that meet and cross at the top. Some 
other tribes build their wigwams of earth, 
and, of course, do not move them when they 
travel. 

Again, the tribes wear different sorts of 
moccasins, those soft boots made of buckskin 


that all Indians wear. They do not reach 
above the ankle. The print made by the 
moccasin is a sure sign of the nationality of 
the man who has passed by. 

And so there are many ways in which the 
various signs on a trail speak to the Indian. 

As for signalling, signalling by mirrors and 
smoke has long been learnt by the white man 
from the red-skin. 

3ut there is another method of signalling. 
It is used only in war, and only by the chief, 
who, by the way, is to be distinguished in bat- 
tle by the horns he wears above his forehead. 
Round his neck a little crooked whistle hangs, 
made from the bone of a turkey’s leg. The 
two ends give different sounds. All his war- 
riors know this whistle and understand the 
orders given by it. Its sound carries through 
the whoops and the din of the fiercest fight. 


About scalping. I think palefaces hold 
strange ideas. Indians consider a scalp as 


you do a badge of victory. The Sioux take a 
very small patch of skin, with its tuft of 
hair; different tribes take different sizes and 
shapes. 

All Indians, however different their lang- 
uages, understand sign language and can make 
themselves easily understood to one another. 

Many of these signs the white men would 
find it difficult to understand. A dog, for 
instance, is generally represented by holding 
the right hand back upwards below the level 
of the chest, with the first and second fingers 
slightly raised, and moving it slowly and hori- 
zontally from left to right. The origin of 
this sign is the fact that the wigwams, when 
an Indian village is changing its quarters, are 
generally dragged along by dogs. 

The tomahawk, which all Indians carry, is 
an axe with a very small head, and is used 
for throwing. But it serves another purpose, 
too, for often the haft is hollow, and there is 
a small bowl on the side opposite the blade, 
so that the tomahawk can be used as a to- 
bacco pipe. 

The calumet, or pipe of peace, is very diff- 
erent. It is a sacred pipe belonging to the 
tribe, and is kept by the chief. It is smoked 
only when two hostile tribes are met to dis- 
cuss terms of peace. Then each warrior wears 
on his head two eagle’s quills, as a sign that 
he is ready either for peace or for war. 

I have smoked my last pipe of peace, I 
think, for I am an old man, and there is no 
longer war between the whites and the red- 
skins. 
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THE ROUND-UP 


A Story of Life in the West 
By JOHN PROUDFOOT 





‘6 OW, then, boys, this one! He’s a big 

N fellow, and likely to give trouble by 

the look of him, so—Caramba!” 

Gibson, the head stockman, backed away 
suddenly as the bull calf made an unexpected 
rush. 

“Game, by George! Game right through. 
Shouldn’t care to meet him alone when he’s a 
couple of years older. You, Ted Hartmann, 
catch him round the neck, if you can.” 

A lasso whistled through the air and dropped 
with unerring aim over the calf’s shoulders. 

“That’s the style. 
what you can do.” 

It was the first day of the yearly “round-up” 
at the San Benito ranch, and the cowboys were 
all as busy as bees. 

In the course of the afternoon nearly fifteen 
hundred head of cattle had been driven into 
the main corral, among them being a number 
of calves and young beasts born since the pre- 
vious round-up. These last had been separated 
from the others and put into a pen by them- 
selves, there to be roped, thrown and in due 
course branded with the owner’s initials and 
private mark. 

No doubt the cowboys found the work a lit- 
tle monotonous; but, to a stranger who had 
never seen it done before, the skill of the lasso 
throwers was very fascinating. 

So, at least, thought Cecil Grey, the rancher’s 
nephew, as he watched their operations from a 
corner of the branding pen. Cecil was a new 
arrival in Mexico, and this was his first experi- 
ence of a round-up. 

Often the animals showed fight, and, though 
they were safe to be beaten in the end, the 
bigger ones could give a good deal of trouble 
before they were finally overcome. 

Cecil had an instance of this now. 

In response to Gibson’s appeal, the cowboy 
named Manuel let fly his line in such a way 
that the running noose dropped just in front 
of the calf’s forelegs. The expectation was, of 
course, that he would jump into it, in which 
case the lasso would have been drawn tight and 
the animal thrown. Nothing of the sort hap- 
pened, however. 

For about ten seconds after the first rope had 
descended over his head the calf stood still, 
apparently puzzled. Then, with a sudden 
quick movement, he jerked himself free, and, 
facing round, went tearing across the pen. 

Instantly a hullabaloo was raised. 

“Stop him!” 

“Trip him up 

“Get a rope round his tail and he’ll soon 
stop!” 

Somebody addressed Cecil from behind, and 
he looked round to find that the young cowboy 


Now, Manuel, let’s see 


1? 
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Ted Hartmann was standing within a dozen 
paces of him. 

“Guess that calf’s hot stuff,’ he remarked. 
“Better clear out while there’s time. He’s 
making straight for you.” 

There was a grin on Ted’s face as he spoke, 
and Cecil flushed. He had thought*of shinning 
up the barricade and seating himself on top. 
so as to be out of the way, but now he changed 
his mind. Evidently the cowboy thought him 
a coward who would be ready to run away from 
a calf. Well, he must be shown different. 

“Thank you,” he said stiffly, “I think I’ll 
stay here. A young animal like that can’t 
hurt me much.” 

A moment later the calf came charging at 
him full tilt. Cecil stood his ground, intending 
to get out of the way just at the critical in- 
stant, as he had heard bulfighters did. But he 
left it till too late. 

For as he stepped to one side the calf 
swerved from its course, and before he realized 
what was happening it had butted right into 
him. Cecil staggered, lost his balance and 
rolled head over heels in the dust. 

A roar of laughter from Ted was joined in 
by all the others present. Cowboys as a class 
are very independent, and the fact that the 
victim was related to their employer didn’t 
keep them from seeing the humorous side of 
his plight. 

“Well done, torillo!” cried Ted, giving the 
animal his Spanish name. “First blood to 
you. Now we’ll have the second round!” 

Cecil picked himself up. He was feeling very 
sore and very angry, and the sight of the calf 
struggling helplessly at the end of Ted’s lasso 
didn’t improve his temper. He believed—quite 
unjustly—that the latter had planned the 
whole thing when he let it escape the first 
time. 

“Care for the job of branding him?” asked 
his tormentor. “It'll give you a bit of your 
own back, you know.” 

There was really nothing ill-natured in the 
remark. In the circumstances he would have 
said the same to one of his own comrades, 
expecting him to chaff back. But Cecil didn’t 
think of that. 

“You—you cad!” he spluttered, advancing 
towards Ted with blazing eyes. 

“Hullo!” The cowboy had begun to drag 
his capture towards the middle of the pen, 
where the fire and branding seals were, but at 
Cecil’s words he stopped dead. “What’s the 
matter now?” 

“You did that on purpose!” 


“Did that on—— What are you talking 
about ?” 

“You know quite well what I’m talking 
about. I r 
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In his excitement Cecil had got to within a 
few feet of Ted. The calf, finding himself a 
prisoner, was kicking and plunging about in 
the effort to escape. Suddenly he caught sight 
of Cecil, and, lowering his head, prepared to 
charge a second time. 

“Look out!” yelled Ted. 

The warning was wasted. Cecil took it as a 
threat, and, advancing still farther, as nearly 
as possible suffered the humiliation of being 
twice bowled over by a calf in the course of 
an afternoon. 

But before that could happen, a heavy hand 
fell on his shoulder and he was whisked out 
of harm’s way. 

“T don’t know what you two are quarrelling 
about,” said Gibson sternly, “but we’ve work 
to do here. Far too much time’s been wasted 
over that calf already. Just get a move on 
you, Ted Hartmann, or there’ll be trouble.” 

He waited until the cowboy had taken him- 
self off, then turned to Cecil. 

“As for you,” he continued, “I understood 
from Mr. Grey that you wanted to learn 
ranching. Let me tell you that you’re going 
the wrong way about it. A lad who can’t 
keep his temper will never do any good here.” 

* . * 


The cowboys slept that night in the neigh- 
borhood of the corral. For some of them 
tents had been erected, but the majority just 
rolled themselves in blankets and lay down on 
the ground, dressed as they were. 

Cecil shared oue of the tents with his uncle. 
His fit of temper had worn itself out very 
quickly, and he was now a good deal ashamed 
of himself. 

He had not been asleep many minutes when 
he awoke suddenly, and, sitting up, rubbed his 
eyes. From the direction of the cattle pens 
came a roar of fright, followed by the crash of 
falling barricades and the thunder of many 
hoofs on. the hard, sun-baked soil. 

Cecil sprang out of bed and passed through 
the opening of the tent. It was a clear, starry 
night, and the dark blue sky above looked 
wonderfully peaceful and still. But he had no 
eyes for the beauties of Nature just then. In 
front of him, enveloped in a cloud of dust, 
hundreds of cattle were flying at lightning 
speed across the plain. 

New as he was to the life of a rancher, Cecil 
didn’t need to be told what had happened. 
The animals had taken fright at something— 
the howl of a prairie wolf, perhaps—and a 
stampede was the result. In their first wild 
rush the stout planking of the corral, seven or 
eight feet high, had been thrown down and 
now there was nothing between them and the 
open prairie. 

Away they went like mad things, their 
hoofs scarcely seeming to touch the ground as 
they strained every nerve to outdistance their 
imaginary enemy. In a few seconds they had 
disappeared, hidden from view in a perfect 
whirlwind of dust. 


“Now, then, boys, sharp’s the word! One 


hundred dollars to the man who first catches 
them up!” 

Cecil swung round, to find that his uncle and 
a dozen cowboys had come up behind him. 
The latter, accustomed to act quickly in an 
emergency, were seeing to their horses as Mr. 
Grey spoke. One or two, already mounted, 
shouted final instructions to each other before 
they started in pursuit. 

Almost immediately. Cecil’s mind was made 
up. He would go with them. He mightn’t 
know how to deal with a runaway calf but he 
could ride, and his horse was one of the best 
on the ranch. If only he were the first to 
reach the animals, it would help to wipe out 
the disgrace of the afternoon. 

A cowboy on horseback brushed past him in 
the darkness. Cecil glanced up and recognized 
the grinning face of Ted Hartmann. It was 
the last touch necessary to spur him to action. 

He sprang to the place where his horse was 
tethered and in a twinkling was in the saddle. 
A glow of satisfaction stole over him as the 
animal, entering into the spirit of the chase, 
dashed away at racing speed. Four cowboys, 
including Ted, were in front of him, but he 
soon began to overhaul the last of these. 

Two miles more and he found himself second 
in the race. His mount was still going splen- 
didly, and, given time, would no doubt have 
won first place. But now the cattle were in 
full sight; the horseman in front of him was 
riding level with the last of the troop. 

Suddenly the man looked back and signalled 
to him. Cecil failed to grasp the meaning of 
the signal, but it brought home to him all at 
once that this was not sport, but serious work. 
Hitherto he had thought only of outstripping 
the others; now he knew that, unless he could 
help in saving the cattle, he had no business 
there. 

Again the leading horseman looked back, 
and this time Cecil could see his features quite 
plainly. It was Ted Hartmann. 

Evidently the young cowboy was in a state 
of excitement, for he kept on waving his arms 
and shouting. Cecil caught the word “bar- 
ranca,” which he knew meant a ravine or 
chasm; but at first he had no idea what mes- 
sage the other wanted to convey. Then it 
suddenly dawned upon him. 

On his way he had passed the carcasses of 
several dead animals, gored and trampled to 
death in the blind rush. This of itself repre- 
sented serious loss, but it was nothing to what 
might happen if the cattle were approaching 
the edge of a bluff. In their fright the leaders 
of the herd would probably go right over, the 
others would follow, and the result would be 
something very like ruin to his uncle. 


Such a catastrophe must be prevented at all 
costs. But how? 

Ted’s voice came to him from the front. 

“Ride close in,” commanded the cowboy. 

With a promptness that surprised himself 
Cecil obeyed, to draw back again instantly a8 
a bull swerved and all but gored his horse. 
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“Afraid I shall never make a cowboy,” he 
muttered; but next moment he tried again 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the animals 
slightly alter their course in order to avoid 
him. 

“How long have we?” he asked of Ted, who 
was now only a few yards in advance. 

“Ten minutes—at this pace. Bluff’s almost 
straight ahead.” 

The cowboy was riding dangerously close to 
the leaders of the herd, in his anxiety to turn 
them from their course. He knew, as every 
ranchman does, that there is only one way to 
deal with a stampede of cattle. You must set 
them “milling,” i. e., going round and round in 
a circle, until they are tired out and stop from 
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With terrific force those behind swept down 
upon him, rolling him over and trampling him 
under foot. The lasso snapped in two like a 
piece of string. 

“No good,” said the cowboy, shaking his 
head. “There’s only one chance left now. I’m 
going to gallop on to the barranca and walk 
back to meet them.” 

“Walk?” repeated Cecil in wonder. 

“Yes. It’s a risk, but there’s nothing else 
for it. If they see me, it'll be all right; if 
they don’t—— Well, you must cover me all 
you can.” 

He looked sharply at Cecil as he spoke. His 
impression of the Eastern lad had changed 
considerably in the last few minutes; but it 
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The Calf Swerved from Its Course, and Before Cecil Realized What Was Happening It Had 


Butted Right Into Him. The Boy Staggered, 





sheer exhaustion. A dozen men can usually 
manage this with ease, but for two it is al- 
most a hopeless task with a large herd. Still, 
Ted evidently meant to try. 

“Let’s see what the lasso will do,” he said, 
and, lifting the line from his saddle bow, he 
sent it spinning across to the other side of the 
herd. 

It dropped over the horns of a big bull, and 
in a flash Ted had it drawn taut. His object 
was to drag the animal round to the right on 
the chance that the others would follow; but 
before he could put the idea into practice the 
bull was down. 


Lost His Balance, and Rolled Over in the Dust. 


he regretted the absence of a more experi- 
enced hand, it is scarcely to be wondered at. 

“But why not ride?” asked Cecil, puzzled. 

“Because they’d simply run me down and 
gore me. It’s a strange thing, but wild cattle 
take very little notice of a mounted man; in 
half an hour they’re quite used to seeing him 
about. But with a man on foot it’s different. 
The sight of him in the open near frightens 
them to death.” 

“And that’s what you want to do?” 

“Exactly. If they see me, they'll turn about 
and stampede in another direction.” 

He was off as he spoke, riding hard towards 
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the bluff, for there was no time to be lost if he 
meant to carry out his plan successfully. 

Cecil watched him like one fascinated. To 
his mind it was a mad thing to do—a fool- 
hardy thing. But at the same time it was 
magnificent. All Cecil’s petty resentment 
against Ted disappeared, to be succeeded by a 
feeling of whole-hearted admiration. 

The next few minutes seemed endless to the 
Easterner. He continued to regulate his pace 
to that of the animals by his side, pressing 
close up to the leaders in the hope that, even 
yet, he might succeed in turning them aside. 

3ut his efforts were of no avail, and pres- 
ently he saw Ted dismount and, with a flick 
of the whip, send his horse scampering out of 
harm’s way. ‘Then the cowboy started to 
walk swiftly back towards him. 

Cecil’s heart thumped fiercely against his 
ribs. His hand, which gripped the reins, 
trembled with excitement. There was only a 
matter of two hundred yards between him and 
the venturesome youth, and still the cattle 
gave no sign. On they thundered, nearly 
fifteen hundred of them in a compact body, 
blind to everything in their nervous fright. 

Would they see Ted in time? And would 
the scare he predicted really come off? 

Another moment or two and these questions 
had apparently answered themselves. The 
distance dividing cattle and cowboy was so 
short that it seemed impossible for the latter 
to escape. Suddenly Ted whipped out his 
revolver and fired three shots in the air. 

The effect was electrical. Startled by the 
sound, one animal after another raised his 


head, took in the apparition in front and, with 
a bellow of alarm, turned off to the right. 

Cecil uttered a whoop of delight, which, 
however, quickly changed to a cry of fear. 
For, though most of the troop followed the 
leaders, one or two, unable to draw up, went 
charging straight down upon the cowboy. 

He saw Ted take to his heels and run for 
dear life. Then one animal, as it passed, 
brushed against him and he was knocked all 
in a heap on the ground. 

Cecii held his breath. Ted was lying right 
in the path of a bull which had _ become 
separated from its fellows and apparently had 
not noticed their change of direction. 

On rushed the animal, his great horns look- 
ing horribly cruel in the dim light. In an- 
other moment he would have reached Ted. 
What was to be done? 

Even while he asked himself the question 
the lad had begun to act. He was riding 
almost alongside the bull, but a little bit in 
advance. A pull on the reins and he had 
forced his horse’s head round till he was at 
right angles to the huge beast. Then, ap- 
plying the spurs, he rode straight into it. 

Of what happened next, Cecil never had any 
clear idea. He felt a shock as though a house 
had fallen about him, after which he was 
lifted from his horse and hurled through the 
air. 

When he had regained his senses half a 
dozen men were standing round him. 

“Feel better now?” asked a voice. 

Cecil looked round, to find that Ted Hart- 
mann was supporting his head. 

“Tm all right,” he said, staggering to his 
feet. “And you?” 

“Right as a trivet. It was a narrow shave, 
but you managed to drive old toro off his 
course in time. Missed me by a yard, he did.” 

“And my horse?” 

“Quite unhurt. You see, you caught the 
brute ’midships, as it were, and so escaped his 
horns. Precious plucky thing to do, all the 
same.” 

“Very plucky indeed,” chimed in another 
voice, and Gibson came forward with his right 
hand outstretched. “I take back what I said 
this afternoon, Mr. Cecil. We'll make a cow- 
boy of you yet.” 

Cecil blushed with pleasure. 

“V’m afraid it was only what I deserved,” 
he said. “I needn’t have lost my temper.” 

“Well, that’s as may be. Pr’aps Ted here 
was a bit aggravating. Anyhow, you two lads 
have saved the cattle between you. One or two 
went over the bluff, but the boys are after the 
rest, and by this time they’ll have set them 
nilling. Question is: Who’s to have the hun- 
dred dollars?” 

“Why, Ted, to be sure,” said Cecil. 

“Cecil, of course,” said Ted. 

“Let’s put it to the jury. What do you say, 
boys—shall they divide?” 

“Divide!” roared the cowboys. 

And Cecil and Ted shook hands on the 
compact. 
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HE Tor Cross, home- 
Ay ward bound, registered 

at Liverpool and trad- 
ing between there and any- 
where else where there was 
a hundredweight of cargo to 
be got hold of, climbed the 
long, grey Atlantic hills in a 
lumpy way that suggested 
overloading. Brayton, the 
second, who had only 
joined that voyage, com- 
mented on it to the mate as 
the latter relieved him .on 
deck. 


“D’you twig that thick- 
ness forrad there on the 
skyline?” he said, when the 
second appeared. “Have a 
look through this glass, and 
tell me what you make it out 
to be.” 

“It’s smokej’ said Bray- 
ton, after a moment’s scru- 
tiny. If I guessed it was a 
ship afire, I don’t believe I 
should have to guess again. 
That’s where the  burnt-oil 
smell is coming from.” 

“Um, mebbe they’ve got a 


~“ 
a 


“It’s a way she’s got,” few barrels of oil aboard. I 
said the mate. “If you WS dunno,” and he sniffed up 
loaded her with bags 0’ eal the odor that the wind 
cork she’d blob her head in Was brought from afar. 
the seas just like that. My " “Anyhow, we shan’t be 
opinion is she ought to level with the bonfire for a 
have been a submarine. I By STACEY BLAKE eouple of hours, so you 
dunno. might as well turn in, Mr. 

“She'll be moist in a A CORKING COMPLETE Brayton. I'll call the skip- 
blow,” opined the second. TALE OF LIFE ON per in a bit, if he doesn’t 

“Juicy, fair juicy,” said THE BRINY DEEP come out.” 


the mate metaphorically, as 

he stepped forward out of shelter of the deck- 
houses into the wind that bore dead fore and 
aft out of the east. When he was out in the 
wind, he lifted his nose as though to catch a 
faint odor that suddenly came to his nostrils, 
and he sniffed—and sniffed again. 

“Got it?” asked Brayton, inquiringly. “It’s 
not-on the ship, I’ll be bound.” 

“If you want me to put a name toit,” said 
the the mate, “I should say it was petroleum 
burning. Are you sure it’s nothing aboard?” 

“Ym certain, sir. Another thing, you can 
only smell it in the wind. It’s coming from 
somewhere dead ahead. I’ve been getting 
sniffs of it for the last half-hour.” 

The mate went forward on the main deck, 
and, after a look into the men’s quarters, 
mounted the forecastle head, and there took 
in the Atlantic breeze until the head seas 
drove him to dried quarters. 

“Yes, it’s on the wind,” he said. “I dunno. 
But it takes more’n a barrel of oil to send 
that sniff over the ocean. I dunno.” 

He went on the bridge, and lolled up 
against the canvas dodgers with his eyes set 
ahead. After a while he took out his glass 
to look at a curious black cloud that lay on 
the eastern horizon, and presently he shout- 
ed out to one of the hands to look into Mr. 
Brayton’s berth, and to ask him to come on 
deck. 

9 


But Captain Bell, being 
part owner, as well as master of the Tor 
Cross, was diligent in looking after the care- 
ful and economical running of his property, 
and when, through the half-open port-hole of 
his deck-cabin there floated the unmistaka- 
ble smell of burning petroleum, he rushed 
out with fear and haste, and many words on 
his tongue. 

“Tt’s not aboard, sir,” said the mate, “it’s 
right ahead there, where you see that cloud 
of smoke. They must have a goodish drop 
of paraffin oil burning. I dunno.” 

“That? By ginger, Mr. Pickerill, do you 
know what that is? It’s an oil-tank steamer 
on fire, with, I’ll be bound, not a spoonful 
less than half a million gallons of petroleum 
on board. By thunder, what a waste.” 

“And there’s her people,” said the mate. 
“That won’t be what you’d call a comfortable 
ship. Mebbe we’ll pick them up. I’ve shifted 
our course half a point, sir.” 

Captain Bell acquiesced. 

But as it turned out, their assistance was 
not wanted. 

Half-an-hour later there came up over the 
north-eastern horizon a sprouting of smoke 
that quickly turned into a ship that present- 
ly raced down upon the burning tanker. She 
was a twenty-five knotter, a mail steamer, 
an aristocrat of the ocean. She lay to a pru- 
dent distance of perhaps 800 yards from the 
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oil-ship, while the Tor Cross was still three 
miles away, and those on the latter craft 
saw her pick up three boats, which seemed 
to have been lying by the tanker. 

“Aye, they’ll have been standing by waiting 
to be picked up,” said the captain. “They’d 
stand by, because that smoke would be beacon 
enough to attract help. Hullo, there goes the 
ensign with the code flag. There’ll be a word 
coming, I expect, that there’s no one left for 
us to pick up.” 

And this was the message conveyed by the 
fluttering string of flags on the great liner as 
she swept by. 

“Yes,” said the mate, who held a master’s 
certificate himself, “that’s another skipper 
going to lose his job. But those chaps’ll get 
*tween here and New York the finest feed of 
their lives. It’ll be a change after a tanker, 
where everything, from coffee to molasses, 
tastes of kerosene.” 

They came slowly into the area of the 
dense smoke. The tank steamer, rolling help- 
lessly on the lifting swell, showed at times a 
rift of flame, but more often than not to lee- 
ward the pall of sooty smoke obscured her, 
and it was only when they got level, and to 
windward, that they were able to get a clear 
view of the unfortunate ship. 

* * * * 

A great flame shot up from the oil-tanker, 
like that of a smelting furnace; but there 
arose above this an appalling trail of smoke 
that at times was carried shooting along the 
surface of the water, while, again, it would 
rise high in the air, spreading out like a great 
umbrella. At times the wind bore down on 
the great tongue of flame, thrusting it this 
way and that, driving it to lick up the in- 
flammable gas that oozed out from the 
sprung valves of the heated hull. 

“Her plates won’t stand much of that,” 
said the mate. “Her deck’ll start melting 
like soft solder pretty soon. I dunno.” 

“My, but it’s a waste,” murmured the skip- 
per longingly—“half a million gallons, beside 
the ship. By ginger, two fortunes.” 

He strode up and down the narrow bridge 
planks, and then of a sudden he touched 
Brayton on the shoulder and took him into 
the chart-house. 

“You once put in a bit of a turn in the oil 
district of Texas, didn’t you?” he said tenta- 
tively. 

The young man admitted that he had spent 
some months there. 

“Tt was when I got sick in the Gulf, and I 
was put ashore at New Orleans. When I got 
better, I went up to Jennings, where the oil 
wells are.” 

“And how do they put out oil fires there, 
Mr. Brayton?” 

The second smiled. 

“Tt’s funny, sir, but I’ve had that idea at 
the back of my mind ever since I knew what 
the smell on the wind meant, but I don’t be- 

lieve it’s possible.” 


“What idea?” snapped Captain Bell. 

“Putting out that fire, sir.” 

“Oh—er—no. I s’pose it ain’t. But I 
thought I’d heard you tell a yarn something 
about a fire at—an oil-well.” 

“It was that—that took me up, sir. There 
was a gusher on fire. Got ablaze through a 
lightning flash setting fire to a full storage- 
tank near by. The gusher was spouting. I 
don’t know how many thousand barrels of oil 
a day, and it was all burning.” 

“And how did they put it out—water— 
chemicals, or what?” 

“They tried everything they could think of 
for a week, and then a chap came along with 
an idea. It was to blow it out, and he did it 
with all the portable steam-boilers that could 
be got hold of, all pouring a blast of steam 
on the fire at once.” 

“By gum, that’s right,” cried the skipper, 
hammering his first on the chart-room table. 
“You can blow out an oil or a spirit flame, 
when pouring water on it only spreads it. And 
there’s a gale coming on—a blooming hun- 
dred-ton hurricane that’ll blow out anything.” 

“Yes,” said Brayton, catching on to the 
idea, “only it’ll take the tanker to the bottom. 
She’s rolling in the trough now, and shipping 
seas every minute.” 

“I’ve got that in my mind. But suppose she 
were kept head to the wind?” 

“IT don’t know, sir. Depends on the wind. 
By jingo, but it’s an idea. You mean you’d 
tow her?” 

“T do mean that. It’s going to blow, I know 
it is. It’s worth losing a day’s coal to try to 
win fifty thousand pounds. Just go and tell 
Mr. Pickerill I want him.” 

The mate was frankly critical. Holding a 
master’s certificate, he felt he could unburden 
his opinion on the matter. He spoke of the 
notion as several kinds of madness, asserting 
that the tanker might blow up any minute, 
taking them to the bottom with it.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong, my lad,” re- 
torted the captain fiercely. “You ain’t scien- 
tific. I’ve been consulting an expert on the 
matter. Ask Mr. Brayton here, who’s spent 
a matter of years at the Beaumont Oil Wells, 
in Texas. He knows something about oil,” 
and he winked covertly at the second. “And 
another thing is,” he said, finally, “I’m mas- 
ter on this ship, and, by ginger, I’ll have you 
know it.” 

The mate shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’m not nervous about my own skin, sir,” 
he said, “only I reck’n it’s my duty to tell 
you a thing’s mad when it is mad. In fact, 


if it was imagined in an asylum——” 
“Bother you, sir!” 
“T dunno. Anyhow, cap’n, tell me how 


you’re proposing to hitch a line to her.” 
“Well, if we can’t do it by any other means, 
Mr. Brayton will volunteer to go aboard her,” 
and here the skipper got in another wink at 
the second, which may have meant, “hold your 
tongue,” or “leave it to me,” or anything else. 
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“The fact is, William,” continued the skip- 
per, for the two had sailed together a good 
many years, and there was a good lot of 
friendship between them, “you’ve no enter- 
prise. You’re too old to take risks. You’re 
too decrepit to stoop to handle the pickings 
of the ocean that are fairly chucked at your 
feet.” 

“When you tell this yarn ashore, cap’n. if 
you ever get ashore out of this foolery,” said 
the mate wrathfully, as he turned to the 
chart-room door, “you’ll make a reputation 
for yourself that you won’t be proud of,” and 
then he turned on his heel and went out on 
to the bridge. 

“You see how it is,” said the skipper to 
Brayton, the moment they were alone. “I’m 
kind of up against Pickerill. You know, on 
shore he mixes in the same crowd that J do, 
and if he can get a yarn to tell against me, 
he’ll let it fly. Now, I want you to help me; 
and watch this: you won’t lose anything by 
it.” 

“T don’t know that I am hankering to go 
aboard that tanker, sir,” confessed Brayton. 

“If something comes along that’s outside 
your mark, my lad, I'll do it myself,” said 
the skipper. “But now you’re a young man, 
without a ha’porth of influence to push you 
into. the position you ought to occupy. But 
suppose you get enough money to buy you a 
fat share in a ship—what? Well, now, that 
share lies over there, being burnt up at this 
very moment.” 

“Tt will be the usual shares, sir—so much 
for the ship and so much to each man, accord- 
ing to his rating.” 

“No it won’t—not for you. I want to make 
you do wonders. You’ll have your own share 
as second, and you’re going to have half my 
share as master. I’ll have to get my own bit 
of profit out of the ship’s share.” 

“You'll put that on paper, sir?” exclaimed 
the second, with gleaming eyes. 

The skipper, for answer, pulled a piece of 
paper towards him, and wrote rapidly a few 
words on it, which, after adding his signa- 
ture, he handed to Brayton. 

Now, the maneuvres of the Tor Cross, pre- 
liminary to her first attempt to fasten on to 
the burning tanker, were long and tedious. 
She circled round the oil ship slowly, coming 
in gradually on a shrinking circle, till, as she 
lifted and heeled over on a down-running 
wave, they could get a full view of her deck, 
and the conditions thereon; but presently 
their difficulties were increased by the fall of 
darkness, for, though the fire glared brightly 
enough, the suffocating cloud of smoke ob- 
secured the light from it. 

Time after time the great oil-tanker 
shipped seas that seemed to fall into the very 
furnace of the fire; but nothing came of it 
save clouds of steam, and occasionally the 
floating out of the burning oil. which ran 
along the surface of the water all aflame. 

It was perilous work, too, approaching even 


near enough to the uncontrolled burning ship 
to take stock of her, for she lifted and rolled 
and belched out fire and smoke in a way that 
seemed to promise destruction for any craft 
that might come too near her. At times the 
wind seized the flames, and flung them hither 
and thither in wild sportiveness. 

Once, as the Tor Cross passed close under 
the great chopping stern, a mighty blast of 
flame was hurled out across her deck, send- 
ing those who watched tumbling wildly for 
shelter. 

“The wind’s strengthening,” said the skip- 
per. “We’ve got to do quickly what we’re go- 
ing to do.” 

In the end they made out a substantial 
winch, probably only used for warping in and 
out of dock, set right forward in the bows of 
the tanker. “It’ll be screwed down good and 
fast. It'll hold all we want,” said Captain 
Bell. Brayton agreed, and he set about pre- 
paring a line that would be strong enough for 
towing, yet not too heavy to cast as they 
steamed by. 

“Now, that’s where we’re going to be done,” 
said the skipper. “It can’t be worked. Al- 
though I’m not saying you can’t chuck a line 
with anybody I ever sailed with.” 

“My notion was to sling it in instalments, 
so to speak,” answered the second. “I mean, 
I couldn’t throw a heavy enough line in one 
effort, but I could cast, say, half-a-dozen light 
lines that would very likely hold.” 

“T don’t believe it’s possible; but we’ll try,” 
They did—unsuccessfully—Captain Bell, tak- 
ing the wheel himself, performed miracles 
in the way of playing touch-and-go with the 
leaping tanker, and Brayton, at the end of 
the bridge, now port, now starboard, as the 
Tor Cross maneuvred, flung his lines, while 
quick hands paid them out when they held 

When four lines, as a result of much effort, 
risk and patience, lay between the Tor Cross 
and the oil ship, all carefully kept slack, so 
that no strain should come on them, of a sud- 
den, by some freak of the uncontrolled vessel 
they ran taut. Wind and waves laying hold 
on the tanker, put, all at once, an extraordi- 
nary strain on the lines, and they parted like 
so much thread. 

“Tt’s no good, sir, none at all, as you said,” 
exclaimed Brayton, through funnelled hands, 
into Captain Bell’s ears, for the wind was 
roaring a wild song over the ocean now. “But 
we’ve got to do something quick, if at all.” 

“What—what?” exclaimed Bell, eagerly. 

“I’m going aboard the tanker, sir, and you 
must heave me a line, as you pass, and I'll 
pull up, with a wire hawser fastened on it.” 

“No—no, it ain’t fair to you,” returned Bell, 
with gleaming eyes. “Look how that flame 
swirls about. You’ll get blinded, roasted, or 
something.” 

“T’m thinking of what that oil is going to 
be worth to me, sir,” cried Brayton, with the 
flush of fight on his face. 

“But is it worth the risk, my lad?” gasped 
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the skipper. 

“Yes, sir, it is. There’s an old mother at 
home who could do with a few extra dollars 
a week, and there’s a girl I want to marry. 
By jingo, sir, it’s now or never.” 

He went. But it was no child’s play, even 
launching a boat in that stormy sea. How 
they fended off from the plunging steamer was 
a miracle. The bo’sun, a hard Scot, and three 
seamen, who were promised double shares, ac- 
companied him. 

At infinite peril they pulled out from the 
sheltering lee of the Tor Cross, towards tie 
laboring tanker. There, under the high chop- 
ping bows, which threatened to stave in the 
fragile boat at every leap, where death itself 
almost laid hands on them, they dared the 
almost impossible. 

Amid the tossing spindrift Brayton seized 
on one of the lines he had cast, which hung 
over the bows, snaking about in the wind, and, 
gripping it hard, he abandoned the boat and 
started climbing up the black ship’s side. Now 
flung outwards, with the boiling sea coming 
up to meet him, again lifted high and swung 
against the iron plates, he at last got hand- 
hold upon the forecastle rail, and hauled him- 
self up. In the same moment a blast of heat 
bore down on him. He felt it smart on his 
wet face, and he had to clap a hand to his 
eyes. Then mercifully the wind flung the heat 
another way, and with it the suffocating 
smoke. 

But again the awful heat roared upon him. 
He staggered into the eyes of the ship, his 
skin tortured, his very lungs scorching, falling 
face down on the iron plate. 

Then at that moment a great green sea 
thundered over the bows upon him. 

Then there came moments when he was free 
to work again. In one of these the line, flung 
from the bridge-end by the skipper himself, 
came hurtling inboard, and Brayton, getting 
hold of it, started pulling it in hand over 
hand. It became heavier when the wire 
hawser was cast overboard from the Tor 
Cross, and it took himi all his time to pull 
on it. 

This was his fight. He was trying to wrest 
a fortune from fate. He got the eye of the 
wire hawser in his hands, and, pulling it in 
still further till he got a purchase round a 
cleat, he fastened it to a shackle that was 
already fast to the double loop of manilla. 

He had scarce got the pin of the shackle 
screwed up than the waving flames and dense 
tarry smoke came pouring down on him again. 

The intolerable pain of it was more than he 
could bear. From the vague, smoke-hidden 
lifting water below he heard voices crying out 
to him; he could not tell what, but he did 
the only thing that seemed left. He sought 
relief from the torturing fire over the side. 

He was dragged into the boat more dead 
than alive. 

“We’ve gotten ye, mon,” said the bo’sun in 
his ear, “but it was a verra near thing.” 
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And it was quite as near a thing their get- 
ting aboard the Tor Cross again, for the boat 
stove in against the ship’s side, for all their 
efforts to fend off, and it sank under the last 
man as he clambered through a sally-port. 

“As mad a blooming set-out as any respect- 
able trading steamer ever attempted,” growled 
the mate at the wheel, as he set the little 
Tar Cross head to the gale. “I dunno. And 
it’s going to blow wicked trouble directly. 
It'll take us all our power to keep our own 
head straight, without that great blazing brute 
tugging at our tail. I dunno.” 

Captain Bell had a nasty-tasting retort on 
his tongue, but he held it because at that 
moment the hurricane, which had before been 
just playing at blowing, broke in fierce and 
serious earnest. It came down on them with 
a roar like the heavens bursting. 

The wind hit them like the solid breast of 
an avalanche. It seemed to lift up half the 
ocean to tumble over them. The whole face 
of the waters, lit up in the lurid glare of the 
flaming oil, was of cottony whiteness, hills and 
valleys of boiling froth, and tumbling cataracts 
of foam at every ridge. 

Then all at once it was lost to sight, like 
a blind coming down at a lighted window. 
There came sudden darkness about them, the 
reason for which, at first, in the wild battle 
of the storm, they did not notice. 

It was Brayton, who had been lying on the 
chart-room floor for a few minutes, tended by 
the stewart, who, staggering out into the 
hurricane, first saw what had happened. 

He gripped the bridge rail, and yelled into 
the skipper’s ears: 

“It’s out—the fire’s out—blown clean out!” 

Bell looked aft. The great tanker lay a 
black, smoking, laboring shape in the wake of 
the Tar Cross. But there was not a glimmer 
of a flame. 

* * * . 

“Tt’s been sheer luck,” said the mate at 
breakfast in the morning. “I stick to what I 
said—that it was a mad idea. It wouldn't 
have happened like this once in a hundred 
times.” 

“Mr. Pickerill, do you remember what I 
called you last night?” said Captain Bell, as 
he chased the gravy round his plate with a 
piece of bread, for the saloon was at many 
angles, and cups of tea had to be held in the 
hand. “Don’t let me have to call you the 
same thing again. It was the hundredth 
chance I was after.” 

“And you’d have missed it, cap’n, badly, if 
Brayton hadn’t been there to kind of pull the 
plums out of the fire for you. 

“Not for me alone, Mr. Pickerill. He’s go- 
ing to get as much out of it as I am; I’m see- 
ing to that. But I don’t know where you 
come. Dash me, I’d have struck you off the 
list altogether if you hadn’t stuck at the 
wheel last night for a double watch. As it is, 
you shall have a share. And there’s fifty 
thousand dollars at our stern, my boy,” 
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THE LONE 


TRAPPER 


A THRILLING COMPLETE STORY OF CANADA 
By S. S. GORDON. 


’™ hanged if I know where we are,” said 

Jeff Masters, coming to a halt, leaning his 

rifle against a tree, and passing his sleeve 
over his moist brow. “Do you, partner?” 

“J was hoping you were going to say some- 
thing original this time,” sighed his chum, 
Nick Tolson. “Fifty times you’ve spoken this 
last hour, and each time it was to say exactly 
what you’ve just now said. No, that’s wrong; 
T'll be truthful. You said you wished you 
were back home once.” 

“Well, so I do,” groaned Jeff. 
out. Any idea where we 

“T haven’t the remotest,” said Nick. “Early 
this morning we left the farm because we met 
a man who'd slept with another man who said 
he thought if we hunted long enough we’d find 
a bear. We’ve walked through this blessed 
bush seven hours; we’ve been out of our bear- 
ings six hours and three-quarters of that time. 
So our whereabouts is doubtful. But I sym- 
pathize with you. I, too, am played out.” 

“Not too tired to talk,” growled Jeff. “Did 
you ever see so many trees in your born life? 
Worst of it is, they’re just like the trees we 
first saw when we came away, and like we’ve 
been seeing all the time without a single 
blessed change. I say, we’re bushed!” 

“Well, what a brainy chap you’re turning 
out to be,” chaffed Nick, who didn’t seem par- 
ticularly alarmed as to his own and his friend’s 
safety. “I’d never have guessed that!” 

“‘T'm fed up,” said Jeff. 

“Wish 1 was,” was Nick’s wistful remark, 
as he drew in his belt three holes tighter. 
“Haven’t had a bite since breakfast. Ha, 
there’s a rabbit! Shoot him, chummy! Shoot 
something, so that we can feed on its corpse.” 

But the rabbit evidently guessed its peril, 
and, with a flirt of its little cotton-like tail, 
disappeared. Nick uncocked his rifle and fol- 
lowed it with his eye. Then, to Jeff’s sur- 
prise, he swiftly recocked it, brought it to his 
shoulder, and, taking rapid aim, pulled the 
trigger. 

Bang, bang, bang! 

The shots thundered through the thick bush, 
their echoes drowning Jeff’s excited demands 
as to the cause of his chum’s sudden fusillade, 
and Nick’s shout of disgust as he lowered his 
weapon. 

“Come on!” cried Nick, floundering forward, 
crashing through the tangled undergrowth 
that twisted round his legs as he ran. “I be- 
lieve I hit him! Quick! We might get an- 
other shot!” 

“Wh-what w-was it?” panted Jeff, stum- 
bling a couple of paces in his rear. “An-an- 
other rabbit?” 

“No—bear! 


“Ym played 





Whacker!” puffed Nick. “Saw 
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a bit of his hide! Ha, look! Blood! I hit him! 
Bully” 

He came to a halt at a tuft of elders and 
pointed. There, spriikling the faded leaves 
of the shrub, were several spots of fresh blood. 

“Now, which way?” Nick went on, dropping 
to his knees and scanning the ground hurried- 
ly. “Ha, this way! Come on, or we'll miss 
him!” 

They forgot their weariness and the fact 
that they were hopelessly lost in this new 
excitement. Nick led the way, his chum fol- 
lowing closely. He led him through a very 
tangle of undergrowth and windfalls until, 
panting, their faces scratched by switches, 
they came upon a clearing. Here Nick went to 
his knees again, and, after a search. once more 
picked up the trail of the animal he had 
seen. 

It was only speculation as to their quarry’s 
being a bear. In the fleeting glimpse Nick 
had caught of it he had only seen a small 
patch of dark hide, which might have been 
part of one of many different beasts. But the 
blood spots were there, and these were enough 
to keep the young hunters close on its trail. 

They raced across the clearing, which was a 
small “burn” in the bush, then found them- 
selves in the same old monotonously thick 
bush. But the blood trail grew more distinct. 

Then they came to a creek and there halted 
to consider. 

“Swum it?” panted Jeff. 

Nick, on his hands and knees, examined 
many square yards of the bank, which was 
loose and sandy. Finally he gave a whoop of 
delight. 

“No; turned off to right!” he said. 
Come on!” 

Jeff could see now the footprints of the 
beast. There was no doubt of its identity. 
A bear’s hind feet leave tracks for all the 
world like a big, barefooted man would leave. 

“This is worth getting lost for!” cried 
Nick. “We’ll get him, by Jove, or knew the 
reason why!” 

For nearly half a mile they followed the 
red trail along the edge of the creek. Then 
they came to a dark patch of blood. 

“Getting done!” said Jeff. “Had to stop for 
a rest! I say, is that——” 

“Course it is! Why don’t you shoot?” 

Bang! went Nick’s rifle, and bang! almost 
simultaneously, went Jeff’s. 

There was a deep roar, a wild crashing of 
dead wood. Then there shambled into view a 
large, black body, hairy, tottering in its gait, 
but growling suggestively. Up went the boys’ 
rifles again. 

Only a sharp click answered the demands of 
Nick’s. 


“Good! 
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His rifle was empty. 

He excitedly lugged his belt round and 
began to cram shells into the magazine. Nick 
drew a bead on the bear, which was now 
standing upright. His aim never faltered. He 
got a beautiful sight, right on the animal’s 
shoulder. He pulled the trigger; but the trig- 
ger did not fall. The action had become 
jammed. 

He muttered something angrily and stood 
for a moment gazing at the bear, which lifted 
up its voice in a defiant roar. Then he realized 
that the thing was lumbering towards him. 
He grabbed his chum by the arm and tried 
to pull him along. But Nick stood firm. He 
was loaded again, and, shaking off the grasp, 
tried to take aim. 

But the bear, with incredible swiftness in 
one so clumsy looking—and wounded as well— 
dropped on all fours just at the moment when 
the young fellow pulled. Before Nick could 
recharge it had, with a slurring rush, come 
upon him. 

Jeff turned again, in time to see his chum 
aim a jabbing blow with the muzzle of his 
weapon at the gaping jaws of the cornered 
beast. Then the Winchester was knocked out 
of Nick’s hand. The bear’s huge paw was 
raised again to strike his tormentor to earth. 
But Jeff, dashing in in the nick of time, his 
weapon clubbed, aimed such a terrific sweep 
at the evil head that the bear fell back with 
a broken jaw and snarled at them for a 
second. 

But that second was enough for Nick to 
stoop, grip his rifle, work the lever, take aim 
and fire. With a gurgle the hunted creature 
sank limply to the ground, a bullet fairly be- 
tween his eyes. 

“Hot stuff, that chap!” panted the irre- 
pressible Nick, and let out a hissing sigh of 
relief. “Took a lot of killing, too. What a 
beauty! I say, seeing we both killed him, 
we'll have to share the rug we’ll make out of 
his skin.” 

“Best get the skin home first, then talk 
about sharing,” said Jeff, who, not being trou- 
bled with nerves, wasn’t greatly put about by 
the adventure. “Don’t know how we’re going 
to get ourselves home. We are more lost than 
ever. I wonder where we are?” 

Suddenly a shrill ery broke the stillness. 

“Help! Help! Oh, help!” 

“Did you speak?” asked Jeff, turning to his 
chum. But Nick looked about him. He, too, 
had heard the near and sudden cry that had 
bitten into the silence of the forest. 

“No. Who yelled? There it is again,” cried 
Nick. “It’s quite near!” 

The dead bear lay unheeded at their feet, 
whilst the lads stood with their hands to their 
ears, trying to locate the direction of the cry. 
But so did the echoes play with the sound 
that, though they knew it to be very near, 
they could not assure themselves whether it 
were to the north, south, east or west. 

“Oh! Help! Help!” 
“T believe it is over here!” cried Jeff, break- 








ing into a run. And his comrade followed 
him. Only twenty paces or so they went, slap 
through a tangle of brush that almost stripped 
the clothes from their backs, then, as may 
often be done in the Western bush, they found 
themselves suddenly out of thick wood into 
a clearing. 

At the further side of the clearing they saw 
a small log shanty. The smoke that was 
trailing from the pipe stuck through the roof 
told them that the hut was in occupation. 

They dashed along towards it. But again 
the cry for help was heard; and this time they 
knew where the man in distress was—for man 
it surely must be. They followed the sound 
until they came to a newly felled tree. They 
would have passed this, only another cry—or, 
rather, it was more a moan now—stopped 
them. It came from beneath the tree itself. 

“Good heavens!” gasped Nick, stooping and 
smashing away a lot of the upper limbs. “He’s 
under here! He’s caught!” 

Pinned down by a thick limb, they saw the 
figure of a man. It was lying on its face and 
so firmly held down was he that, though both 
lads bent and seized him, hauling strongly at 
him by the arms, the luckless man could not be 
freed. The only result they obtained for their 
effort was to bring out another moan. 

“Quick! Where’s the axe?” panted Jeff. 
“Ha, there!” 

His quick brain had grasped the fact that an 
axe must be somewhere near the man, who had 
evidently been caught by the tree, which he 
had just been felling. As he spoke, he saw the 
helve sticking up through the litter of broken 
boughs. He seized it and, with a few well- 
timed strokes, had the upper half of the poplar 
severed from the lower. 

“Now roll it clear!” he commanded; and 
Nick bent his back to the work of rescue. A 
couple of heaves and the trunk was rolled 
away. 

“Now to see to this poor fellow,” Jeff went 
on. “Raise him, old man. Why, it’s an old 
man! Poor old chap!” 

Gently they turned the body over on its 
back. When Nick could see his face, he saw 
that Jeff was right. It was the face of an old 
man with a long, white beard, and was crowned 
by long, white hair. Just now the beard had 
some ugly stain on it, near the mouth; and one 
lip of the sufferer was still pressed into by his 
teeth, showing them that he had bitten it 
through in his agony. 

As the lads got him clear, his eyes, they saw, 
were closed, his fists were clenched tight and 
he was barely breathing. In fact, the hasty 
examination they made gave them the impres- 
sion at first that he was not breathing at all. 

“He’s only fainted, thank goodness,” said 
Nick at length. “Can we carry him into his 
shack without hurting him? Gently, now, old 
chap.” 

Tenderly they bore him, taking every pre- 
caution against shaking their burden, until 
they had him inside the lone shanty. There 
they laid him on a rough, tumbled, blanket: 
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‘ eovered bunk; after which, losing no time— 


for there was no telling how serious were the 
man’s injuries—they stripped his jeans gar- 
ments from him and began to make a closer 
examination, using what little skill in first 
aid they possessed. 

“Arms all right,” said Jeff, fingering his 
limbs. “Why, what’s this?” 

He picked up the arm again and examined 
a strangely colored mark, which took the form 
of a ring, about half-way up the arm from the 
wrist. It went quite round the limb, like a 
bracelet. 

“Seem to have seen a mark like that be- 
fore, somewhere,” said Jeff. 

“Maybe,” said Nick impatiently. “But there 
are more serious things to think about. I want 
some water. Get some, old man.” 

A pail was found, half full of cold water. 
This the lads used, sprinkling his face and 
pouring some into his mouth. But no amount 
of water would bring the unfortunate old man 
to his senses. 

“Better go on and see to his hurts,” said 
Jeff, abandoning the attempt. Ha, it’s his 
ribs! Some broken, I see. Now, strip up one 
of those blankets and wind them round him 
tightly, as we used to be taught to do at 
home.” 

The operation was performed clumsily. 

Then, as the sufferer still remained appar- 
ently lifeless, they looked about them for 
more powerful restoratives. After a search, 
hidden away in a shaky old sea-chest, they 
discovered a bottle containing a little brandy. 
This was used; and the result was almost 
instantaneous. First, the greyish hue of the 
man’s face turned to a more life-like color. 
Then the eyelids flickered. Next the old man 
drew in a deep breath. 

“Help, help!” he shrieked, striving to rise 
to one elbow. “It’s crushing me! Help, 
help!” 

“No,” said Jeff gently, forcing him back. 
“You’re all right now. We found you, you 
know. It’s all right. Better go to sleep!” 

With a deep sigh of relief the man sank 
back to his rough pillow and closed his eyes. 
But he opened them again the next moment 
and scanned the two young fellows. 

“I don’t know you,’ he said weakly. 
“Who are you? The tree fell on me as I was 
cutting it down. Where do you come from?” 

“We were on a hunting trip; we chased a 
bear, and as soon as we had shot it we heard 
your cry and found you. But you’re all right 
—at least you will be as soon as we can get a 
doctor along,” said Jeff. 

“But we’re lost and have no idea which 
way to turn,” added Nick. “We shan’t be 
able to get a doctor till we know where to go. 
Is there a road or trail near here? There 
surely must be one.” 

“You’re good boys,” said the old man, hold- 
ing out a hand and grasping that of Jeff, he 
being nearest to him. “Yes, perhaps a doctor 
can save an old man. Perhaps Dr. de Main 
can. I will tell you. Turn south from here, 


follow the blazed trail you find for a nat q 


mile. Then you come to a logging road. That 
leads straight to the French doctor’s house. 
Good boys!” 

“Tll go. You stay here and look after 


him,” said Nick. And, seizing his cap, he left 
the shanty posthaste to finish this act of 
mercy he and his chum had begun. 

” * - * 


“Hah, eet ees ze old trapper!” said the little, 
bald-headed French doctor, bustling about the 
bare shanty briskly. “Eet ees ze great mis- 
fortune for one so old. Ze reebs are smash 
ver’ bad. But eet ees ze clevaire boys dat 
*tend to heem so smart. Voila! We weel soon 
have him in the best comfort. You, my boy, 
weel you prop up hees head wiz ze pillow— 
so? Merci!” 

Plainly, Dr. de Main knew his business, 
though he was the most unprofessional-look- 
ing doctor the boys had ever seen. Still, looks 
go for nothing. In less than half an hour from 
his arrival he had done all that could be done, 
and had the old trapper—as he called his 
patient—comfortable and at ease. 

“T weel return when the darkness do come,” 
said the Frenchman, gathering together his 
bandages and medicines and placing them 
into a small handbag. “I have ze great case 
of diphtheria to ’tend to, of the small child of 
Duncan Knowles. I cannot wait; but he will 
be comfortable till I return again. Will you, 
mes braves enfants, abide wiz heem, so that 
he may not wake and be neglected? Bon! 
Good afternoon! I must go.” 

He departed, taking his bag with him, and, 
mounting an aged white horse, disappeared, 
leaving the two boys alone with their old 
patient, whose name they did not even know. 
And, their hearts filled with pity for his lone- 
liness and misfortune, they felt no resentment 
that they should be asked to stay by his side. 

“Poor old chap!” said Jeff softly. “He don’t 
seem to have any friends at all. Hard lines 
on him.” 

“The Frenchman said there were few people 
in the country knew any more about him than 
that he made a living by trapping,” said Nick. 
“Even Dr. de Main doesn’t know his name. 
He’s ‘the old trapper’ to the few who know 
him. It’s a lucky thing the bear led us so 
close, for no one else would have come so far 
off the trail to see him.” 

“I’m sure I’ve seen a mark like that one on 
his arm somewhere,” said Jeff. “It isn’t the 
sort of mark that you see every day. You can 
see it now quite plainly. It looks almost like 
a brand.” 

Nick looked over towards the sleeping man, 
whose arm was lying bare on the top blanket 
of his bed. 

“It’s only a_ birthmark,” he remarked. 
“They take some queer forms sometimes. 
Better to be there on the arm than on the 
face.” 

“But the mark I saw was on the arm of 
someone, on the same arm, just in the same 
position as that. By Jove!” said Jeff sud- 
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acaly. “I know where I saw it! Remember, 
three months ago, when we were working on 
the railway, back east of Canon City? There 
was a chap—an American, too—who always 
worked with his sleeves rolled up. He had the 
mark. Forget his name, though.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to rack your brains 
about,” said Nick. “The old chap seems to 
be comfortable enough. What do you say if 
one of us goes out, tries to find that dead 
bear and skins it? Ill go myself, if you like. 
You can stay here.” 

“Right you are!” said Jeff. “There might 
be some wolves prowling about the bush who’d 
soon spoil the hide if they found it.” 

Nick left him, hunting-knife in hand, and 
set off in search of the bear’s carcass. Jeff 
remained in the shanty, sitting quietly, 
patiently by, lest the patient should awake 
and want something. 

The old man stirred in his sleep, trying to 
turn on his side. Jeff was not quick enough 
in seeing this. The old man awoke as a twinge 
of pain caught him. His eyes fell upon Jeif 
as soon as they were open. He smiled faintly 
and, reaching out, grasped the young fellow’s 
hand. 

“Don’t know why you’re so kind,” he said. 
“T’m a poor, lonesome old man, without a 
friend in the world. No one is there to care 
what becomes of me.” 

“We care—my chum and I,” said Jeff 
kindly. “Anyone decent would care who knew 
anything about your accident. They’d be 
beasts if they didn’t.” 

“It’s years and years agone since I ever 
had anyone to trouble,” the old man said, a 
faint smile coming once more to his lined face. 
“That was when I had a lad of my own to 
eare for me. I wonder how Jim is now?” 

“What!” said Jeff indignantly. “Mean to 
say you’ve got a son alive now and still are 
neglected in your old age? It’s a crying 
shame if you have! The fellow ought to be 
kicked!” 

“It wasn’t his fault,” said the old man, 
smiling sadly. “It was mine—only mine! Ah, 
poor Jim—poor Jim! I wronged you, lad!” 

Jeff said nothing, but waited to see if his 
patient would continue. 

“It’s many a year ago now,” the white- 
haired old trapper said musingly. “It must 
be fifteen. Let me see, Jim was twenty when 
he left me—when I wronged him. Dear, dear, 
fifteen years of unhappiness!” 

“And have you never seen him since?” 

“Never once. You see, lad, it was all a 
mistake. In them days I was a well-to-do 
farmer—miles away from here. Jim wanted 
to be a doctor, and I, like a fool, didn’t want 
him to be one. So we clashed. Jim turned 
lazy—well, not lazy, but kinder don’t-careish 
about farmin’. But he stuck to it, did Jim, 
like a man for a while. Then one night I 
scolded him for neglecting a bit of a job as 
didn’t matter a cent’s worth. And Jim, he 
flew into a temper, said he’d leave, and never 
come back. He did. And that same night all 


my wheat-stacks caught on fire.” 

“But—but, you don’t mean to say——” be- 
gan Jeff. 

“As Jim fired *em? Not he! That wasn’t 
Jim’s way. But we all thought it was Jim at 
first, for a matchbox of his was found near the 
fire. So they caught him and gave him a 
stretch in penitentiary for arson. And Jim, he 
nat’rally thought it was my doing that he’d 
got lagged. And when he came out he never 
came to see me. That’s why I was never able 
to tell him that I knew he was innocent. The 
right man was caught afterwards, though not 
till after Jim had worked his term.” 

“And what do you think he’s doing now?” 
asked Jeff. 

“Haven’t the least idea. Hope he’s still 
alive. And some day I might meet him again, 
just to make it up with him. He was a fine 
lad. He’ll be a lot older now; but I'll always 
know him by the mark.” 

The mark?” é 

“Yes, lad. Jim’s got a mark—just like this 
—on his arm—same arm as this. So if ever 
you see a man with the mark tell him that 
his old dad’s still alive and longing to see him, 
will you?” 

“IT have seen him!” crief Jeff. “My chum 
and I were talking about him just before you 
awoke.” 

“You have! Thank Heaven for that! 
Where is he?” asked the old man, getting up 
to one elbow, despite the fact that the move- 
ment must have caused him intense pain. 
“Where is he—where is he? Oh, tell me!” 

Jeff felt a twinge of remorse. Thoughtlessly 
the words had slipped out. Now, when he saw 
the eager, expectant look on the man’s face, he 
saw it had been a sad mistake to speak. He 
had only given the old trapper a flash of hope, 
to dash it down again the next moment. 

“JT don’t know where he is,” said Jeff 
huskily. “My chum and I were at work on 
the railway and the man with the mark was 
on the same job. But the gang was broken 
up and the men scattered all over the place. 
My chum and I got work with a farmer near 
here. As for the man with the mark——” 

“Then—then you don’t know where he is?” 
said the old man, falling back on his bed. “Ah, 
well, it was too good to be true! Jim, my, 
boy, I want you mighty bad just now!” 

Jeff could not bear to look upon his face, 80 
great was the disappointment written there. A 
moment before it had been alive with a new 
hope; now it seemed dead with despair. The 
change was terrible, and the watching lad 
blamed himself for not keeping a better con- 
trol over his tongue. 

Worse, from that moment the trapper grew 
feverish, talking over to himself, tossing un- 
easily in his bed, groaning with unrest, 80 
that when the French doctor came back, some 
hours later, it was to find his patient in a far 
weaker condition than that in which he had 
left him. 

“He has had a shock of some sort.” said Dr. 
de Main. “I hope you boys did not neglect 
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him.” And he eyed Jeff half reproaehfully. 
The lad felt ashamed, for he knew that, 
although he had not been guilty of neglect, he 
had been thoughtless. 

“It was all my fault,” he stammered. And 
he told the doctor of the disappointment 
which, he felt sure, was the direct cause of the 
old man’s turn for the worse. De Main shook 
his head and silently went on with his work 
of tending the lonesome old man. 

“He might make ze recover,” he said doubt- 


fully. “I pray le bon Dieu that he may. But 
he ees ver’ old and ver’ lonesome. Let us 
hope!” 


“He’ll recover if hoping can help him!” said 
Nick heartily. “For 1’m interested in him and 
wish for nothing else than his recovery. Don’t 
you, Jeff, old chap?” 

“I do,” said Jeff earnestly, filled as he was 
with sorrow and self-reproach. He could not 
but think that he himself was to blame for the 
old trapper’s relapse. Had he kept his mouth 
closed the old man’s condition might have 
been different at that moment. 

So he was silent and sad as they left the 
patient with the doctor and picked up the 
trail which led to the farm on which they 
were at work. 

“[’ll look in to-morrow evening if I can pos- 
sibly manage it,” he said in bidding the 
Frenchman good night, “just to see how he is. 
I do hope he will be better.” 

7” * * * 

The chums obtained permission from their 
employer to pay a visit to the lonely trap- 
per’s shanty late on the following afternoon. 
It was the somewhat slack period of the year 
prior to harvest, so the kindly farmer was 
quite well able to spare them, and, besides, 
was interested in their story. He had heard 
something about the strange old man away 
back tliere in the bush. 

“Take the driver and the buggy, if you like. 
It’s ten miles you’ll have to go,” he said. 
“And you needn’t hurry back, if you can help 
at all.” 

They thanked him and hitched up into the 
buggy. A few minutes later they were on the 
toad that led up into the bush. But they had 
not driven more than a mile, and had not yet 
crossed the wooden bridge which spanned 
Beaver Creek, before they heard behind them 
the sound of wheels and horses’ feet, travelling 
80 rapidly as to arouse their suspicions that 
something was wrong. , 

Jeff, driving, drew rein and looked back. 
He saw, not fifty yards behind, a team and 
wagon approaching. The team were un- 
doubtedly running away, beyond the control 
of the man who, standing up in the wagon- 
box, was vainly striving to draw them in. 

“It’s White’s team,” said Nick, naming the 
Nearest neighbor of their employer. Don’t 
know who’s driving. By Jove, he can’t hold 
them!” 

“He’s only got one hand to drive with!” 
shouted Nick. 

The next moment, Jeff hauled at the off-side 


rein of his horse, pulling the beast off the road 
and on the grass at the side just in time to 
let the runaway pass. 

The galloping team, with its clattering 
wagon, flashed alongside them. The boys 
were suddenly compelled to give their atten- 
tion to their own safety, for their horse began 
to rear and crowd in a manner that threatened 
to smash the buggy. 

The runaway team went on, whilst the man 
driving—the lads saw he had only one hand 
for his work; the other was bandaged—was 
yelling to them to stop—a yell which the 
horses were too mad to hear or understand. 

“Tt must be White’s new man!” panted Jeff, 
hanging on to the reins. “By Jove there’ll be 
an accident, surely, going over that bridge.” 

There was. 

Nick, looking ahead, saw the wagon reach 
the timber bridge. The erection was narrow, 
and, even with horses well under control, it 
was no easy matter to get a wagon across it. 
Now, when the horses of the runaway were 
blind to all danger or obstacles, the accident 
was inevitable. 

The offside front wheel of the wagon struck 
a timber with a crash. The watching Nick 
saw the wagon lurch sickeningly, then seem 
to try to climb the rail of the bridge. The 
horses’ harness smashed and the freed animals 
went on their way. 

But that was not the worst. 

“The man’s gone!” yelled Nick, leaping out 
of the buggy. “He’s been pitched over! Tie 
that horse up to something, Jeff, and come 
on!” 

Jeff drove the horse quickly to the bridge, 
which was only a few yards ahead of him. 
He swiftly tied the brute to the wheel of the 
wrecked wagon, then, side by side with his 
chum, he ran out into the middle of the 
bridge. 

“He’s over there!” he shouted, leaning for- 
ward. 

Down below, where the creek usually ran 
smoothly along, the waters were disturbed. 
As they looked they saw an arm and a head 
appear. A gurgling yell came up to them. 

“He can’t swim!” crief Jeff, stripping off his 
coat. 

The next moment he had struck the waters 
of the creek with a splash and was swimming 
strongly towards the drowning man. Nick was 
close behind him. Jeff saw the upthrown arm 
again and grasped it. Then he began to swim 
to the bank. 

“T’ll help!” puffed Nick, and took hold of 
the other arm. 

Together, despite the man’s struggles, they 
got him to the water’s edge. After a deal of 
heaving, they had him rolled up to dry land, 
where, gasping, they followed him. 

A rest was required by them all before they 
could find breath to speak. The man they had 
saved was very little the worse for his adven- 
ture. 

Then, when Jeff could think, he looked at 
the man he had rescued. He started violently 
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at the first glimpse he obtairied of his face. 

“I know you!” he cried excitedly, remem- 
bering many things all at once. “Haven’t I 
met you before?” 

“Seem to know him, too,” muttered Nick, 
“though I can’t place him.” 

“Well, I suppose you have seen me once 
or twice lately,” said the man, with a laugh. 
“T’ve been at White’s only a week, to be sure. 
Let me thank you for your pluck, lads. That 
team got the upper hand of me all right. I 
shouldn’t have driven ’em with only one hand 
fit for business. Got the other pinched this 
morning in a chaff-cutter.” 

“Yes, yes, I know!” said Jeff excitedly. “I 
remember. I saw you. You were on the rail- 
way gang at Selby this spring?” 

“Why, yes, of course! I remember you now, 
too. You were working there. We lived in 
different tents, though, so didn’t see much of 
each other. I see now I missed getting ac- 
quainted with two smart lads. Shake hands!” 

Nick held out his hand and grasped that of 
the rescued man. He was a tall fellow, rather 
good looking and about thirty-five years of 


age. 

But Jeff didn’t offer his hand. Instead, boil- 
ing over with excitement, he reached out, 
grasped the man’s wet shirtsleeve and de- 
liberately ripped it open from wrist to elbow. 

“T say, old chap,” cried Nick, “are you mad? 
What the dickens!” 

Jeff let out a yell of almost hysterical laugh- 
ter. He pointed to the man’s arm and 
laughed louder still. Nick looked and saw 
there a strangely colored, bracelet-like birth- 
mark midway between wrist and elbow. He 
whistled and looked at the flushed face of his 
chum. 

“Didn’t think a birthmark was so funny!” 
said the man, offended at the amusement of 
his rescuer and at the destruction of his shirt. 
“It’s a dollar and a half you’ve cost me, 
youngster!” 

“Never mind—never mind!” crief Jeff. 
Then by an effort he pulled himself together. 
“I say,” he said, “what are you going to do in 
return for our saving your life?” 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” gasped Nick. 
off his nut! Jeff, you’re sure you didn’t hurt 
your head? Oh, by Jove! Phew!” 

“What’ll you do?” repeated Jeff, gripping the 
man’s bare arm feverishly. “Will you do me 
a favor in return?” 

“Course I will, sonny; but you seem kinder 
queer over something!” replied the man. “But 
it’s up to me to do something. I’m obliged to 
tor for saving my life. Now, what shall I 

0?” 

“Will you drive our horse for us? 
going up into the bush. 
thing for me to ask.” 

“I think we’d better give up the idea of 
going at all,” said Nick, shaking his head, for 
Jeff’s behavior was queer enough. 

“We'll go up into the bush!” snapped Jeff. 
“And this man—what is your name?—will 
drive, if he will.” 


“He’s 


We’re 
It’s a little enough 






“Sure, I will, when we’ve caught them 
horses of mine,” said the man. “You want to 
know my name? Well, call me Ed. Now, 
boys, those horses’ll not have gone far, I think, 
We'll catch ’em, then take ’em back to the 
farm; and, if you don’t mind a deal, I’ll get 
some dry togs on. I’m kind of wet, so are 
you.” 

In his excitement Jeff had forgotten that his 
clothes were soaking. But Nick also remem- 
bered, and he wouldn’t let his chum have all 
his own way. 

So, after the horses that had run away had 
been caught, their harness twisted about a 
tree, they all returned to the boys’ employer's 
farm. 

So great was Jeff’s eagerness that he made 
Ed put the team in the stable there and also 
lent him some clothes. An hour after the ad- 
venture they were ready to start off again for 
the bush. 

“Can’t think what’s the matter with you!” 
said Nick to his chum before they mounted the 
buggy. “Of course, I know that Ed fellow has 
a birthmark like the trapper’s. He might be 
the trapper’s son you told me about. But why 
this secrecy? Why pretend to be claiming re- 
ward for your—our—saving his life?” 

“Silly ass!” snapped Jeff. “Think the man 
would go to his father if he knew he was 
there? Remember, he went to prison once and 
thought it was his father who sent him there. 
But if we get him up to the old man without 
knowing, when he sees him lying there he’ll 
never be brute enough to keep up the quar- 
rel.” 

“You’re sure it’s the trapper’s son?” 

“Absolutely certain, old man. Now let’s get 
up there.” 

It was eight o’clock when the buggy arrived 
at the lonely shanty. The French doctor came 
to the door at the sound of wheels and greeted 
the boys with a shake of the head. 

“How is he?” asked Jeff anxiously. 
not ” 

“Non, he ees not dead; but he ees ver’ ill, 
and keeps calling for hees boy!” said Dr. de 
Main sadly. “I’m afraid—very!” - 

“Come inside!” said Jeff sharply to Ed 
“You'll understand soon.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders meaningly, 
but climbed out of the buggy and followed his 
conductor into the dim shanty. 

“Jim, lad,” said a weary voice, as they ap- 
proached the bunk, “I’m sorry, lad! Come to 
me!” 

Jeff felt the man at his side start at the 
sound of the voice; but he wouldn’t let the 
self-styled Ed go. He gripped his arm hard. 

“Look at him!” whispered the young fellow. 
“Know him?” ; 

“My father!” cried Ed. “So—so this 18 
what you wanted me for—eh?” ; 

“Yes. Don’t go away. The poor mans 
badly hurt and wants you!” said Jeff huskily. 
“Go to him—do!” 

Ed—or Jim, as he ought to be called by 
right—hesitated just a second, Then he 


“He’s 
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straightened his back and approached the bed. 
Jeff just waited long enough to see the recon- 
ciliation. 

“Dad,” said Jim softly, “I’ve come back to 
you!” 

“What?” 

The old man stirred, eyed the strapping man 
at his side, then struggled to sit up. His arms 
were outstretched. His old, old face was alight 
with a great joy. 

Jim knelt down by the bed. 

“T’ve come back to you, dad!” he said. “I 
am sorry I stayed away. I didn’t know where 
you were, though. You’d left the old place 


when I came out, when I— You know, dad!” 

At this point Jeff discreetly retired and 
joined his chum, who was talking to the doc- 
tor. He addressed the latter. 

“I believe I’ve done more good than you, 
doctor, this time,” he said quietly, “and I’m 
glad. Ill bet he recovers and lives for a long 
time yet. You just go in in a few minutes 
and see if you don’t find an iniprovement.” 

Which Dr. de Main did, only to find that the 
young fellow was right. Jeff had found the 
medicine needed to bring about a_ perfect 
recovery. 





THE LOST PAPERS 


HOW A KNOWLEDGE OF GERMAN HELPED A 
SCOUT DO A GOOD TURN 


BY THE SCOUT EDITOR 


Robin Lowe ran into the kitchen with 
quite a nice color in his usually pale 
cheeks. 

He was feeling very excited. The Peacock 
Patrol, of which he was a member, had ar- 
ranged to spend a whole long day out of dours, 
tracking and signalling, cooking their own 
meals and seeking opportunities to do kind 
deeds. It would be glorious fun, Robin had 
thought, as he got ready his kit. 

“No, Robin,” said his mother, in response 
to his question; “it’s only about a quarter to 
nine. You’ll have some time to wait yet. 
Hadn’t you better sit down?” 

“Rather not!” Robin answered, emphatical- 
ly. “I’m not half as delicate as I was. Mother, 
you can’t think what fun scouting is! If only 
I pass that old exam.”—and a rather troubled 
expression came over his face—“I think I 
should be perfectly happy. I say, mum, would 
you be awfully disappointed if I hadn’t passed, 
after all?” 

“Why, yes, I should,” replied Mrs. Lowe, 
without hesitation, “and your father even 
more than I. You see, he’s had a deal of 
money to pay—what with your teacher, and 
the travelling expenses, and the fee itself. 
Why, there’s the postman! How late he is, 
to be sure. Run and get the letter, Robin, 
that’s a good lad.” 

The boy ran to the door, and presently re- 
turned with a letter in his hand addressed to 
himself. 

“It’s from Mr. Jordan,” he said—Mr. Jordan 
was his teacher—and tore open the envelope 
with trembling fingers. He had hardly read 
the first two lines when he staggered against 
the wall, his face deadly pale, and his breath 
coming in gasps. 

“What is it, Robin?” cried Mrs. Lowe, seiz- 
ing the letter from his hand. ~ 

“I’ve failed!” said Robin, 
hoarse tone. 

And then he burst into tears. 


a ie mum, is it nine o’clock yet?” 


in a strange, 


Paul Sotheran, patrol-leader of the Pea- 
cocks, had been with his father to New York 
to buy some tracking irons on the morning of 
that eventful day, and he was to be back 
early in the afternoon, in time to take his 
share in the enjoyment. 

It was nearly two o’clock, when, on his way 
to the park, where the patrol was stationed, 
he saw two of his Scouts, Will Parry, the cor- 
poral, and Tony Rogers. Paul hailed them by 
sounding the patrol call—“Beeoik!” and in a 
minute the three were talking hard. 

“We're laying a track,” Will explained; 
“Martin and Mike are after us, but I vote we 
wait here till they come, and then we can have 
a shot at the tracking irons. Let’s have a look 
at them, Paul. I say, what rippers, aren’t 
they, Tony?” 

“Rather!” answered the other Scout, who 
was a black-haired boy, with a long, thin face 
and extraordinarily keen black eyes. “You can 
see they’re mighty good ones, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Paul. “But, where’s Robin?” 

“Oh!” cried Tony, excitedly, “isn’t it awful 
hard luck? He’s failed in his exam.” 

“Failed!” repeated the patrol-leader, stand- 
ing still in his dismay, and unable to say an- 
other word. The possibility of such a thing 
had never entered his head. 

“Yes, and he won’t come out,” resumed 
Tony; “he’s frightfully cut up about it. We 
tried to make him come, but he wouldn’t.” 

“He can’t stay moping in the house all 
day,” said Paul, decidedly. “TI’ll go and fetch 
him. Hullo!” as Martin and Mike O’Neil, the 
last two members of the patrol. came up. 
“It’s Pax. I’m going to look up Robin. Meet 
you on the park,” and off he sped at a fine 
pace. 

When he reached the house, he was met at 
the door by Farmer Lowe, Robin’s father. 

““T suppose you’ll have heard the news?” 
he said, his gruff voice gruffer than usual. 

“Yes,” said Paul, “I’ve heard it. Poor old 
Robin.” 
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“Poor Robin, indeed! It’s me that’s to be 
pitied, I think,” the farmer said, bitterly. ; 

He was obviously most terribly disappoint- 
ed, at his son’s unexpected failure, and 
though Paul was angry with him for being 
so hard on Robin, he could not help feeling 
sorry for him, too, though, being a boy, he 
did not like to say so. 

“Where’s Robin?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Up in his room,” said the farmer, “blub- 
bering like a baby; he has been there all the 
morning.” 

“Can I go to him?” asked Paul. 

“Much good that would do,” grumbled 
Robin’s father. “I tell you he’s been. blub- 
bering all the morning.” 

“Well, can I go to him?” repeated Paul, 
impatiently. 

“Oh, ay, you can go, but you'll do no good, 
mark my words,” and the old man walked 
stiffiy away, muttering to himself that it 
was cruel hard to have wasted such a lot of 
good money. 

Paul hurried upstairs with a grave face. At 
the door of Robin’s little room he paused and 
listened, but not a sound could be heard. At 
last he softly opened the door and walked in. 
There was Robin sitting at the table, with his 
rough, brown head down on his arms, and his 
Scout’s hat lying idly in front of him. 

He did not look up until Paul said his 
name, and then, raising his head, he muttered, 
curtly: “No, I won’t come; it’s no use both- 
ering. Go away, and leave a chap in peace.” 

Paul did not move. “What are you doing 
here?” he asked presently. 

“Nothing,” said Robin, in the same defiant 
tone. “I’m never going to try to do anything 
again.” 

“That’s a pity,” observed his leader gravely. 

There was another silence. At length, 
“What’s the good?” burst out Robin; “what’s 
the good of it all? Tell me that. I worked 
and worked—nobody knows how I worked— 
and now I—TI’ve failed.” His voice broke. 
His head dropped again on the table, and his 
thin, delicate frame trembled with choking 
sobs. 

The patrol-leader turned his back, and pre- 
tended not to see that Robin was crying. At 
last, however, he came up to Robin’s chair, 
and put one of his strong, brown hands on the 
shaking shoulder. 

“Cheer up, Bobby,” he said, and his own 
voice was a little bit husky. “It’s not as bad 
as all that. Buck up, old boy. Nobody 
thinks you’re a fool. Don’t bother about that 
stupid old exam. Jump up and get your hat, 
and have something to eat, and come out and 
do tracking with us. The new tracking irons 
are rippers.” 

“Are they?” said Robin, as he got up and 
put on his hat. “You are a good fellow Paul,” 
he said, with a smile, and, if it was a bit 
watery, it was the genuine Scout article, all 
the same. 

It is really wonderful what a good meal, 
and fresh air, and an exciting scouting game 


will do to cure the acutest disappointment. 
Before the end of the afternoon Robin was al- 
most himself again. The tracking irons were 
a wild success, and all six boys were heartily 
sorry when the fading light warned them that 
it was time to go home. 

They were marching along the road in cor- 
rect patrol order, when Paui suddenly called 
to them to halt. 

“What’s this queer bit of paper?” he ex- 
claimed, picking it up from where it was lying 
almost hidden among the long grass growing 
by the side of the road. “Hello! it looks like 
a piece of poetry, but it’s all written in a 
funny sort of writing. I’m blest if I can make 
it out. Here’s something on the back—the 
owner’s name and address, I suppose—but it’s 
written in the same funny writing. What a 
pity! Someone’s lost it, evidently, and we can’t 
return it, because—I say, Robin, can you 
make it out?” 

Robin took the paper, and gazed at it 
eagerly. 

“It’s German,” he cried at last, “awfully 
valuable, too. It’s a poem—written by Goethe 
himself—his own writing, perhaps! I say!” 

“A poem by Gutter! . My word, what a 
name!” said Paul, irreverently. “I suppose 
it’s some German guy; why’s it so valuable, 
Robin? Who was the fellow, that you’re so 
excited about this find?” 

“Why, Goethe, the poet!” Robin exclaimed, 
gazing admiringly at the paper; “it must be 
worth ever so much.” 

“Hadn’t you better look at the name on the 
back?” suggested Tony Rogers, with much 
good sense. 

Robin turned it over, and read aloud: 
“Albrecht von Hohlen, 19 Landstrasse, Hay- 
den.” 

“What on earth does Landtrash, or whatever 
it is, mean?” asked Will Parry. 

“It’s High Street,” said Robin. “I expect 
Herr von Hohlen must be awfully anxious 
about it.” 

“T daresay he is, though I can’t see why a 
dirty bit of paper should be so jolly valuable,” 
said Paul. “Good biz that you know German, 
Robin. You see, all that exam work was some 
good, after all. I think we’d better take the 
thing back at once; 19 High Street, isn’t it? 
Well, off we go.” 

It was nearly dark when they reached the 
house, and the whole patrol trooped up the 
path into the porch. Paul rang the bell with 
his usual steady hand; but Robin, who was 
holding the precious paper, had worked him- 
self up into a fearful state of excitement, and 
was quite trembling with eagerness. 

In a few minutes the door was opened by & 
stolid and obviously German manservant. 

“Can we see Herr von Hohlen?” asked Paul. 
He had been carefully drilled in the proper 
pronunciation of the name by Robin, who was 
far too nervous to put the question himself. 


(Continued on Page 32.) 
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Life Among the Northwest Mounted 


A THRILLING TALE OF BRAVERY 
By BRAIN KINGSTON 


ERRY WINGATE found in the Dominion 

all the hard work he had confidently ex- 

pected, and a good deal more, and worse 
cold than he had imagined. 

The work he didn’t mind; the cold was 
more severe than he had bargained for. But 
he stuck it out, having his own full share of 
grit, and a trifle more beside; and it is a 
safe bet that he fully earned the eighteen 
dollars a month—tucker included—that the 
Saskatchewan farmer gave him for his ser- 
vices. 

But Jerry’s heart was in horses, and in his 
second Canadian spring he made tracks for 
Alberta. He and the farmer parted good 
friends. . 

Alberta is where the ranches are; and 
within a couple of weeks after saying good- 
bye, Jerry found himself a good distance 
above Calgary, down in the Red Deer Valley, 
and earning thirty dollars a month on Mather 
& Stevens’ ranch. 

Directly he saw the spot—with the Rockies 
in the western distance—he liked it. That 
was the place for him. 

It is also the neighborhood where you are 
most likely to find those gentlemen who are 
anxious to trade in cattle and horses without 
going through the formality of purchasing or 
raising the animals they sell. 

Jerry was in luck. For within the week of 
getting into the Mather & Stevens crowd, 
one of the bands of before-mentioned cattle- 
runners put in an appearance, and Mather 
& Stevens were minus just one hundred head 
of profitable beef. 

Some were recovered—found with broken 
legs or broken necks at the bottom of a ravine 
by Needle Bluffs—and the boys fed for a 
month on the meat that was taken away. 
The surplus was converted, no doubt, into a 
profitable lining for the  cattle-runners’ 
pockets. 

The next thing was the arrival on the scene 
of the North-West Mounted Police, repre- 
sented by a corporal and four troopers. The 
former, a hard-faced, one-eyed man named 
McGill had a talk with the boss. 

“IT want a man who knows the country 
well,” he said crisply. “Also a light weight. 
They come in handy.” 

A herder named Hawkins filled the bill all 
right for the first requirements. Walking 
outside the dwelling-place, McGill 
sight of Jerry Wingate. 

‘ "al style—if he’ll go!” He seemed doubt- 
ul. 

“Oh, I’ll let him go all right!” laughed the 
boss. “Jerry, like to go and hunt out the 
cattle-stealers ?” em 


caught 


“Rather!” 

Jerry’s eyes grew brighter. 

“Ain’t afraid?” This from the corporal. 

“What of?” 

“What of! Say, some one or two’ll stop 
lead this trip, I guess. We ain’t on a picnic!” 

“No?” Jerry asked innocently. “Nor a 
flower-picking expedition either? I thought 
you were!” 

The boss exploded; two troopers at hand 
grinned widely. McGill wasn’t the man most 
tolks gave chaff or back-talk. 

“You'll do, if you don’t die of being too 
funny!” he said grimly. “We’ll start in 
half an hour, Mr. Mather!” 

So, with the boss’s Remington at his arm, 
Jerry rode off with the police-troop, hot on 
the cattle-stealers’ trail. 

Broken land, where there are well-watered 
grass valleys hidden among the mountains, is 
the hiding-place of those who run up against 
the law in Western Alberta, and for the up- 
per reaches of the Red Deed River the troop 
travelled. 

There was no need for a native Indian 
tracker where Corporal McGill was. He saw 
to the matter himself, and no Indian could 
have done the job better. 

“This is where you come in,’ he told Jerry 
on the second day, “You’ve got to do some 
riding!” 

“Is that all? Isn’t there a chance of a 
scrap?” the disappointed lad asked. 

“Got to keep you out of trouble,. I guess!” 
And McGill’s eye twinkled. “Fighting’ll be 
no gay business. A bullet from behind a rock, 
and you pass in your checks. I don’t want 
you shot. See? Your job is to ride 
like the dickens to Beattie’s Creek; there’s 
two troopers there! Tell ‘em to come. The 
skunks we’re after have split their. trail, and 
we’re too few to divide! Come back right 
here!” 

It was annoying, for Jerry badly wanted to 
see the scrap, and the boss’s Remington rifle 
was surely a beauty. But he’d learned to 
take orders. 

Off he went south-west for the post at 
Beattie’s Creek—thirty-eight miles, and no 
one, no guide-posts, to show him the way. 
Some persons might have found it lonesome; 
Jerry didn’t. And perhaps, he thought, he’d 
see something of the scrapping after all. 

He hadn’t looked for company, but he got 
it all the same. Two hours after parting 
from McGill, a horseman joined him on a 
sorrel. Good horse! thought Jerry apprecit- 
tively, but tired. 

“Hallo!” said the new-comer. 

“Hallo!” replied Jerry. 
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And because the likeliest person for him to 
meet there was one of the gang of cattle- 
stealers, he took care to make evident the 
Remington rifle. 

“Going far?” he asked. 

“Beattie’s Creek! You?” was the answer. 

“Same place.” 

“Good! We'll run along together. Fact is” 
—and the man, a slight formed, bronzed 
young man, with a straw-colored moustache, 
laughed lightly—‘fact is, I’ve seen two or 
three suspicious-looking chaps this morning, 
and I’m not sorry for company.” 

He explained he was ranching in the neigh- 
borhood, and his partner being sick, he was 
riding to the Creek, where there was a doctor. 

Jerry took it all in, but said little. It oc- 
curred to him his companion might well be 
one of the split-up gang. 

“Ridden far?” he asked. 

“No; my ranch is almost twelve miles off.” 
Yet the sorrel looked mightily tired. 

The young man’s name was Bennett; he 
had been at Harvard and three years in Al- 
berta. He liked ranching first-class. This 
he told Jerry, and put in a few of his experi- 
ences hunting and shooting. He was a merry 
fellow, and the ride proved a short one to 
Jerry. His suspicions began to fade. They 
had pretty well evaporated when the young 
man showed no disinclination to ride into 
Beattie’s Creek. 

Jerry had figured him as one of the gang, 
with the doctor yarn a blind, and looked for 
something interesting as the township was 
neared. 

He had his rifle ready for action should 
Bennett attempt any funny business on the 
assumption that he, Jerry, was connected 
with the pursuers of the gang. 

Nothing happened, and the pair parted at 
the creek. 

Jerry found the police-post, gave his mes- 
sage, and inside a quarter of an hour was 
riding pack on his tracks in company with 
the two troopers. 

* * * * 

Two miles outside the township, Bennett 
came galloping after them. He was alone. 

“Ever know such luck!” he cried, joining 
Jerry. “Doctor’s called away; Parkhead, 
eighty miles off, and won’t be back for a 
week. Rough on my partner—eh?” 

Jerry agreed. Harding, the partner, had 
diphtheria, a dangerous complaint, with no 
doctor handy. The two troopers sympathized. 

Five miles from where Jerry and the 
troopers were to link up with McGill was a 
creek, with a clump of willows. It was there 
Bennett would leave them to get to his ranch. 
As the party neared the creek, a horseman 
waiting there came riding towards them, 
shaking dangerously in his saddle. 

“Great Heavens!” gasped Bennett. “It’s 
Harding!” 

The man looked bad; his voice was a 

wheezy croak, hardly human; but he contrived 








to get out something that made the party 
pull up suddenly. 

“Six—of ’em,” he said painfully. “Hour— 
after—you’d gone. Surrounded—house! Joe 
killed! Cattle—stealers—I—guess! Taken— 
our—horses! Slipped off! Come. 

It was painful to hear the words forced 
out. The man seemed weak as a rat; he 
could hardly keep his seat. Bennett went up 
to him while Jerry talked excitedly to the 
troopers. 

It was the chance of a life-time. Acting 
promptly, they could get the whole gang. 
Jerry saw it all as plainly as the sun over- 
head. The gang had split up where Corporal 
McGill had located the divided trail, and sure 
of having thrown the pursuers off the scent, 
had reunited later. 

They thought themselves safe. The two 
troopers and himself, riding at once to the 
ranch—Harding was no good, but Bennett 
would surely lend a hand—could capture the 
whole caboose. They would be surprised, the 
house surrounded, and the whole six laid by 
the heels without any, or scarcely any, risk. 

It was an inspiration. And the troopers 
shook their heads. 

“Orders are to join McGill!” said the elder 
of the two, stubbornly. 

Jerry could have knocked their heads to- 
gether. 

Bennett came up. 

“You’ll surely come to the ranch?” he said 
earnestly. “Harding says the rascals have 
killed a steer and were ready to feed before 
he slipped away. They’re clean tuckered out, 
he says, and their horses need a rest!” 

“Against orders!” said a trooper. 

“But, if this is the lot you’re after, now’s 
your chance!” persisted Bennett. “They 
won’t stir—” 

There was a thud, and, breaking off, Ben- 
nett ran to his partner, who’d fallen from the 
saddle. 

“You'll do it!” urged Jerry. 

“Against orders!” 

“Orders be hanged!” the lad _ exploded. 
“It’s plumb foolishness to throw away the 
chance; every minute lessens it. If we ride 
on and meet McGill, there’ll be hours lost, and 
the gang will be lost too!” 

The troopers were nettled. One asked 
Jerry derisively what rank he held in the 
Mounted Police; the other tried to reason 
with him. 

“See here, kid,” he said; “you’re too dead 
easy, and you go too fast! Who’s this Ben- 
nett, anyway? How do you know this isn’t 
a plant? My belief’s that Bennett’s one of 
the gang!” 

“Sure!” put in his companion. 

“He saw you start, learned where you were 
making for, and played according. He’s 
bluffed you; but I’ll be roasted if I’m going 
to see him! Don’t you see, kid? He wants 
us at th’ ranch! We go, and then there’s 
‘hands up,’ and the three of us nicely cor 
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ralled. It’s sure as plain as Doomsday!” 

“Then you’re not going?” 

“Not this side of Jordan! Besides, orders 
is orders!” replied the trooper very decidedly. 
“Me and him join McGill as directed!” 

“Right you are; but as I’m not under Mc- 
Gill’s orders, or anyone’s orders, I’m going to 
do just as I think fit!” Jerry said. “So long!” 

So the troopers prepared to ride ofl, and 
Jerry went and spoke to Bennett, who had 
succeeded in getting his partner back into the 
saddle, fortified with a gulp of whisky. 

“They’re off!” exclaimed Bennett. 

“They are, but I’m with you!” replied 
Jerry. “Show the way to the ranch, and 
we'll round up the gang of cattle-stealers 
while the police are—are obeying orders!” 

“You’re game?” And Bennett eyed the lad 
with plain surprise. 

“I am, and I guess you’ll lend a hand?” 

“Yes; but there are six of them, Harding 
says, and he, poor fellow, won’t be of much 
use. Get your police friends to come and give 
a hand! IJ’ll ask them myself!” 

He did; but the impatient troopers declined. 
His persuasions were useless. Orders were 
orders. Before they went, one came to where 
stood Jerry. 

“Coming with us?” 

“No!” 

“More fool you! Say, he’s taking you into 
a trap, and wants to rope us in also; but 
we’re not such fools. And there’s our orders. 
For half-a-dollar, I’d arrest him on suspicion!” 

Jerry’s own early suspicions came back to 
him; but he put them to one side. The 
troopers were gone. Harding had recovered 
somewhat, and the three started for the ranch. 
Bennett seemed a trifle despondent, regretting 
the departure of the police. 

“However,” he said at last, with a laugh; 
“if we’re shot it’ll be in a good cause!” 

Nearing the ranch, Jerry, with one eye on 
his companions, dismounted, and went for- 
ward to reconnoitre. The sound of hilarious 
voices came loudly from the open windows. 
In front of the door lay the body of a dead 
man. 

That decided him. Peering through a win- 
dow, he saw six men, revolvers at belts, 
lounging on seats smoking. The remains of 
a meal were on the table. In a corner stood 
half a dozen rifles. 

“Your job,” he said, rejoining Bennett, “is 
to creep into the house and jump for the 
room when I shout. I'll cover the gang from 
outside the window! Are you game?” 

“You are, anyway!” replied Bennett, admir- 
ingly, and he removed his boots. 

The whole business required nerve, but 
Jerry’s coolness heartened the young ranch- 
man. 

When Jerry suddenly appeared at the win- 
dow, and guickly told the merry-makers to 
throw up their hands, they were the most sur- 
prised six men in Canada. 

“Don’t move, and leave your guns alone!” 


the lad warned them. “This is a sixteen-shot 
Remington repeater!” 

The argument was a powerful one, and its 
strength recognized. In the doorway stood 
Bennett, six-shooter in hand. It was a cinch; 
and though the men were outlaws, they pre- 
ferred not to risk immediate shooting. They 
swore feebly, but that helped nothing. 

Covered by Jerry’s rifle, they submitted 
with an ill grace to be hog-tied. 

“If you'll stay here to keep an eye on 
them,” said Jerry to Bennett, “I’ll go and find 
Corporal McGill. I rather guess he’ll be sur- 
prised!” 

And McGill was, and sick as well. But he 
was enough of a sport, when persuaded to ride 
to the ranch, and take the prisoners, to con- 
gratulate the lad whose brains, nerve, and 
grit had accomplished so simply, without the 
shooting of a single bullet, a job which he had 
fully expected would not be done without the 
loss of one or two lives. He had reckoned on 
a pitched battle, when the gang should be lo- 
cated, and that sort of thing isn’t done 
cheaply. 

“Shake, kid!” he said, warmly. “You’re 
the grittiest fellow I’ve struck. I reckoned 
you were good for a light-weight rider, but 
romping in the whole batch single-handed, is 
a bit beyond most. I didn’t see it in you—l 
didn’t!” 

“Some folks see too much,” laughed Jerry. 
,our two men from Beattie’s Creek saw in 
bennett a confederate of the gang, and in me 
a fool for being taken in by him!” 

But those two troopers had already called 
themselves so many harsh things for throwing 
away their chance, there was no need for 
Jerry or McGill to add anything. 

For they’d missed sharing the Government 
reward of $1000 dollars for the apprehension 
of the gang, which reward was justly divided 
between Bennett and Jerry—a _ promising 
nestegg against the time when the latter 
should start a ranch on his own account, as 
Boss Mather told him. 

But Jerry did better. Jerry went partners 
with Bennett and Harding—who did not die 
of the diphtheria—and next fall he was 
rounding up his own cattle. 


WHAT IS A BOY SCOUT? 

He’s fourteen years five months and twenty- 
eight days old; he is five feet 1 4-5 inches tall 
and weighs 107% pounds. 

That’s the average age, height and weight 
of the 400,000 Boy Scouts in this country, ac- 
cording to figures just compiled by E. S. Mar- 
tin of Washington, and issued through the 
New York offices. 

The report suggests a new advantage of the 
Scouts. It gives scientific investigators a 
splendid opportunity at a lot of facts and fig- 
ures about boys that otherwise would be diffi- 
cult to collect. It gives a chance to study boys 
of the present generation for points that may 
be used to advantage in developing boys of the 
next. 

This is a minor feature of the Boy Scout 
idea, of course, but it is one of those incidental 
goods that make the Scout movement one that 
deserves encouragement in every community. 








First Aid To The Injured For Scouts 


SOMETHING EVERY SCOUT SHOULD REMEMBER 


BY A HOUSE SURGEON 
VERYONE learns by making mistakes, 
E but most people seem to be unable to 
learn from other people’s mistakes. 
They seem obliged to make them over again 
for themselves. Perhaps Scouts will prove 

themselves exceptions to this rule. 

Now, a house surgeon at a hospital has 
splendid opportunities of seeing both the suc- 
cesses and the failures of people who have 
rendered First Aid, for he is continually be- 
ing called upon to deal with the victims of 
accidents. Sometimes the First Aid they 
‘have received is admirable; at other times it 
is quite useless. 

It is in the hope that Scouts will profit by 
the successes and failures of others that I 
describe one or two cases which have been 
brought into hospital lately. 

A man came up with a bandaged wrist. The 
bandage was not particularly tight, and was 
soaked with blocd. When it was removed it 
was seen that he had a small cut in the front 
of the wrist, which was bleeding freely. 

The blood was pouring (not spurting) in a 
steady stream. I thought his fore-arm looked 
rather blue and swollen, but, having a large 
number of cases to attend to, I did not ex- 
amine it further at once. I stopped the bleed- 
ing easily enough by tightly bandaging on a 
firm pad. 

When I had done, the man said, “Will you 
please take this thing off my arm?” 

Then I found that he had a rubber tourni- 
quet wound round the arm above the elbow, 
and that was causing the blueness. The arm 
was full of venous blood, which could not get 
back owing to the tourniquet compressing the 
veins and not the arteries. 

Whoever treated this man did not know 
that he ought to have tried firm pressure on 
the bleeding point first. That was one mis- 
take. 

Secondly, the bleeding was venous, and he 
put on a tourniquet as if it were arterial. 

Thirdly, he put it on badly, for it was so 
loose that it only compressed the veins of the 
arm and not the arteries, so that if the bleed- 
ing had been arterial, the tourniquet would 
not have stopped it. 

As a matter of fact, in this case it was 
making the bleeding worse! 

While on the subject of bleeding, a hint or 
two may not be amiss. 

Don’t pay too much attention to the color 
of the blood when deciding whether it is 
venous or arterial. The possible variations 
in tint do not leave so very much difference 
between them. But the manner of the bleed- 
ing is everything. 

Blood coming from a vein is like water be- 
ing poured from a jug. 

Blood coming from an artery is like water 
being pumped from the nozzle of a fire hose. 
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The smallest artery can spurt a foot. 
There is no need to try any other means 


.of stopping bleeding till pressure on the spot 


has failed. 

I will now give an example of a really good 
piece of First-Aid work. 

A man was brought in. who had had both 
legs badly crushed on the railway. He also 
had a fracture of the upper arm. The legs 
were supported on pieces of boards extending 
right up the thighs. They were too bad to 
be bandaged to splints, and the support was 
all that could be done for them. 

There must have been considerable bleeding, 
as the wounds were extensive; but when I 
saw him he was hardly bleeding at all. There 
was a rubber tourniquet on one thigh, quite 
tight and well put on, and a twisted hand- 
kerchief on the other. The main arteries of 
the legs must have been damaged, but both 
tourniquets were doing their work well. 

The arm had a piece of board bandaged to 
it from shoulder to elbow, and the whole was 
tied down to the side, with the forearm across 
the chest, so that the arm was absolutely im- 
movable. 

Nothing was wanting in this treatment, and 
it could not have been better carried out. 

By the way, when you have decided that a 
tourniquet is necessary, put it on as tight as 
you can. You cannot do any harm if you get 
it really tight (provided that the patient is 
seen by a medical man without delay), and 
you can make the condition worse by not hav- 
ing it tight enough, besides wasting time. 

Of course, you know better than to put it 
where there are two bones in a limb, i. e., be- 
low the elbow and the knee. And don’t— 
please don’t!—put it on the neck for a scalp 
wound! 

A third case I can call to mind was that of 
a child sent in with the message that the leg 
was broken (leg, of course, means that part 
which is below the knee.) 

I found the leg carefully and neatly ban- 
daged to two pieces of wood extending from 
the ankle to the middle of the thigh. They 
held the ankle and knee joints stiff. When I 
had taken these splints off, I could find noth- 
ing wrong with the leg, but when I examined 
the thigh I found a fracture about the mid- 
dle of it. 

The splints would have done perfectly for 
a fracture of the leg, but unfortunately this 
one was just above them. 

I expect what happened was that the child 
screamed when the leg was moved, and re- 
fused to use it, and someone decided that 
there must be a fracture somewhere and tied 
it up on chance. 

Moral: Always examine before bandaging, 
even though it may cause pain. Omission to 
do so will probably cause a great deal more 
suffering in the long run. 
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BOY SCOUT A REAL HERO 


Heads “Human Chain’? and Pulls Companion 
from Under Ice. 

Burlington, N. J., April 5.—Life-saving work 
he had learned as a Boy Scout enabled Chester 
Buckley, 15 years old, to save the life of Samuel 
Probasco, a school mate, who had skated into 
an air hole in a hockey game on Assiscunk 
Creek this afterroon. Probasco had gone down 
for the second time, and was carried under the 
ice by the swift current before Buckley, at the 
head of a “human chain,’”’ reached the opening. 

Buckley could see the drowning hoy under the 
ice, but could not reach him. He thrust his 
hockey stick under the ice, hooked the crotch 
around Probasco and, after several attempts, 
got him back to the opening. Grabbing the 
boy’s collar, he gave a sign to the others on the 
line and Probasco was quickly hauled out. 
Buckley then restored the nearly drowned boy 
by artificial resriration, and he was hurried to 
the home of his father, S. R. Probasco, a promi- 
nert civil engineer. His complete recovery is 
expected. 


REWARDS BRAVE BOY SCOUTS 


Duke of Connaught Gives Medals 
Canadian Lads. 

Ottawa, April 3.—The Duke of Connaught, as 
Chief Scout of the Canadian Boy Scouts, 
awarded to-day to five Bov Scouts medals for 
bravery. The hoys honored were Harold Whit- 
comb of Smith’s Falls, Ont.; Gordon Scott of 
Niagara Falls, Ont.; Victor Carnham of Tilson- 
burg, Ont.: Charles Heintzman of Toronto, 
Ont.; and Elvin Gray of Millbrook, Ont., all 
for saving human life. Scont Whiteomb saved 
a girl: from drownirg in Rideau Lakes; Srout 
Scott saved a boy from drowning in the Wel- 
land River: the three other boys figured in 
rescues from drowning, in every case imperil- 
ling their own lives. The Dvke in awarding 
the medals issued a memorandum relating the 
circumstances of each case and warmly com- 
mending the heroes. 





to Five 


FLORESVILLE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
W. H. BUTLER, SCOUTMASTER 

The Floresville, Texas, Troon No. 1 have heen 
very active the rast year. Thev have made 
an eleven days trip to Kerrville, about one 
hurdred miles awav, and two trins to San 
Antonio, about thirty miles distant. They 
have given three entertainments to defray ex- 
penses of these trips, and have money in the 
treasury. 

On November 24, 1911, thev had a track and 
field meet with the loca high school boys, but 
lost the meet. 

On Fehruarv, 22, 1912, however, they had a 
meet with the San Antonio Troop of Boy 
Scouts and won bv a score of 83 to 151. They 
have assisted the Mothers’ Club on two differ- 
ent “Clean-up Davs:” also in many other ways. 

The troon numbers about fifty, seversl of 
whom are first-class, and several more will be 
in the near future. The Scoutmaster and 
leaders are very firm in regard to the strict 
living up to the Scout laws and principles. 

CHAS. COCKRELL. 
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CAMP FIRE CLUB HELPING BOY SCOUTS 


The members of the Camp Fire Club of 
America, of which Daniel Carter Beard, Nat- 
ional Scout Commissioner of the Boy Scouts 
of America, is president, are devotees of real 
scout work, and, therefore, are hearty sup- 
porters of the Boy Scouts. Among those mem- 
bers, in addition to Beard, are George D. Pratt, 
treasurer of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
one of the founders of the movement in this 
country, and Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief 
Scout of the organization. They are working 
to provide in every State in the country forest 
reserves and playgrounds for the Bov Scouts. 
They would like to see in every State in the 
Union a park corresponding in a way to the 
Yellowstone National Park and the Glacier 
Park in Montana. Such parks would be great 
camping places for the boys and would afford 
them splendid opportunity to study woodcraft, 
to learn ef the birds and the trees, to track 
animals, to build camp fires, to fish and to 
canoe. The Camp Fire Club is also working 
for the creation of fish refuges such as have 
been established successfully in Europe. It is 
fighting to prevent the use of the automatic 
gun for hunting and for the enactment of laws 
for the care of the Adirondack forests. Dan 
Beard is enthusiastic about the plans of the 
Camp Fire Club. 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 


I received a very interesting letter from Wil- 
lis D. Widener, Scoutmaster of Troop 2 of 
Goshen, Ind., recently, and feel that the con- 
tents are interesting to my readers. He says 
as follows: ‘‘My troop is the best and most 
active troop in this town, and there are so 
many other things that I could say about them 
that in this letter I will only tell you of a few. 

“Mr. L. O. Wetzel is the Scoutmaster of 
Logansport, Ind., and visited our troop recently 
and gave the boys a helpful talk and sugges- 
tions. Mr. Wetzel is a travelling man and he 
is always willing to help Scouts in the towns 
in which he calls. 

“The Men’s Bible Class of the First Reformed 
Church of Goshen, Ind., invited the Boy Scouts 
of Troop 2 to their banquet held in the church 
Thursday evening, March 14. Troop 2 is also 
connected with the church, which is only threg 
months old, and attended in a body of forty- 
three strong.” 


TO ORGANIZE BOY SCOUTS 


The Bov Scout Movement will be started in 
the republic of Uruguay. James E. West, Chief 
Seout Executive of the Boy Scouts of America, 
has received a letter from Frederick W. Goding, 
American consul in Montevideo, Uruguay, ask- 
ing for information about the Boy Scout or- 
ganization and saving that leading citizens of 
that city are planning to organize Boy Scout 
troops. “It is planned,” writes Goding, ‘‘to 
base the organization on that of a similar one 
in the United States. Influential people here 
are planning to organize the Bov Scouts.” 
The State Department in Washington is co- 
orerating with Chief Scout Executive West and 
sending information to the American consul to 
aid in the spreading of the Boy Scout organi- 
zation. 
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JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA, 
SCOUTS TO PRESENT PLAY 


Troop No. 2, of Jeffersonville, Indiana, under 
the direction of their Scoutmaster, Homer M. 
Frank, are planning to give an unusually in- 
teresting play the latter part of April. The 
play is entitled “Up Caesar’s Creek,” and will 
be presented in three acts. The play deals 
with experiences while camping up Caesar’s 
Creek. The performance closes with a real 
minstrel show in camp. Between the acts the 
boys are going to give various exhibitions of 
the Scout activities, such as First Aid to 
the Injured, Tying of Knots, Wall Scaling, 
Tent Pitching, Fire Lighting by Rubbing Two 
Sticks Together, Signalling, Scout Games. 
The performance for the evening will close 
with the Scout Law being displayed in “‘liv- 
ing pictures;” each of the twelve Scout Laws 
will be presented in individual pictures by 
the various members of the troop. 

From indications, this entertainment will be 
well attended, and a neat little sum is sure to 
be realized by the troop. The proceeds are to 
be used in purehasing equipment for the troop, 
such as camping supplies, baseball outfit, etc. 
The play will be given in the largest audito- 
rium in this city, which will seat 900 people, 
and from the present outlook the hall will be 
packed. This troop is also. very active in 
other lines; they have a livelv baseball team, 
and hold weekly meetings. One of their fa- 
vorite pastimes is taking hikes, which have 
been of much interest. The troop is composed 
of four patrols, Eagle, Horse, Hyena, and Fox, 
and the average age is fourteen. 

HOMER M. FRANK, Scoutmaster. 





SAYRE, PA. 

L. N. Smiley. secretary of the local council 
of the Boy Scouts of America in Sayre, Pa., 
gives an interesting example of how boys like 
scouting. In a letter he writes: ‘The first 
troop of Boy Scouts was organized in Sayre, 
Pa., about a year ago, with nine boys. We 
now have sixty-five on the roll and more com- 
img in soon. We have four troops, with nine 
patrols, four Scout Masters, one Assistant 
Scout Master. A local council, with the reg- 
ular officers and each troop, meets once a week 
in the town or city hall, in two rooms donated 
by the town authorities, each troop meeting on 
a different night. We use one room for study- 
ing, and the other ore is used as a sort of play- 
room, which is fitted up with a mat for 
wrestling or tumbling, boxing gloves, the horse, 
travelling rings and a few other small articles 
to get a little exercise with. The local coun- 
cil meets about once a month. Out of the 
sixty-five boys we have about ten first-class, 
fifty second, and the balance are tenderfeet. 





RACINE, WISCONSIN 
In the early part of April a troop of Boy 
Scouts hiked from Kenosha, Wis., to Racine, 
Wis., a distance of eleven miles, and upon ar- 
riving at Racine they were given a rousing 
reception, after which they enjoyed a nice swim 
in the pool at the Racine Y. M. C. A. 


LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 

On March 11, one hundred and seventy-five 
Boy Scouts of Lynn met as the guests of Troop 
2, the oldest troop in _ the city. Troop 5 
demonstrated knot tying, Troop 7 gave an ex- 
hibitien of marching and setting up exercises, 
Troop 8 gave an exhibition of semaphore sig- 
nalline, Troop 6 offered first aid to the injured, 
and Troop 1 gave an exhibition of fire by fric- 
tion, and also showed that they had several 
good buglers among their troop. 

Scout Commissioner Loomis of Boston was 
expected to be present, but unfortunately did 


not show up. 


ERNEST B. SAVORY. 





SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


BLIND BOY SCOUTS DO 
i SIGNALLING BY TAPPING 
ere are now three troops of blind B 
Scouts in the country. Another troop has been 
organized in the Pennsylvania Institute for the 
Instruction of the Blind in Philadelphia. 

The boys, being unabie to see, do their 
tracking by noises instead of by signs. In the 
place of the wig-wag method of signalling, 
they have adopted a rather unique method of 
sending messages. When out in the woods the 
boys send messages a short distance by tap- 
Ping on trees. Basket making is one of the 
accomplishments of the blind Boy Scouts. 

In addition to the blind Boy Scouts of Phila- 
delphia, there is a troop in the Light House in 
New York City and in Louisville, Ky. 





: SPARKILL, NEW YORK 
received the following communication from 
A. Stradley Kipp of Troop 1, Sparkill, N. Y.: 
We have forty members at present, but ex- 
pect soon to increase this number to sixty. We 
recently held an examination for second-class 
er aaa and —— boys took the test, my- 
ng among the number. W 1 
to pass with flying colors. 2a ee 
We have built three signal towers in the 
mountains here, each tower being from twenty- 
on a = high. I believe there are 
y few troops that hav p , 
wa i Pp nave anything to compare 
“This summer we expect to go up the Hudso 
River, camping about eight miles from We 
Point. We visited the Sportsman’s Show last 
month and won laurels for our troop. 
wit Scoutmaster of our troop is L. J. Stew- 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The new first troop of Chicago, No 
preparing for a summer camp. There oe . 
patrols, Wolf, Eagle and Fox, respectively. 

The patrol leaders are Clarence Hendgrson 
George Roland and Donald Hansen, and the 
corporals are Earl Palmer and Howard Brown. 

The Wolf patrol, believing themselves to be 
the best in the troop, are going to challenge the 
whole troop on the first hike on some snappy 
game. ERICK PALMER. 


BOY SCOUT POST CARDS. 
The Boy Scouts of the world will so 
s soon b 
sending post cards one to another. Lieut 
ant-General Baden-Powell and James B. West. 
Chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America, have devised several postal cards 
with greeting, which the Boy Scouts of 
America can use in sending greetings to their 
brother Scouts in twenty or twenty-five other 
Sa hs anny the world. 
n a _ similar manner, Baden-Powell 
that before the end of the year wetted tee 
oo Py will “- perwares by which the 
er countries can cor 
the Boy Scouts of America. — 





baci TO DEDICATE BOY SCCUT HOME 
ree Boy Scouts bearing an invitatio - 
graved on kidskin, nearly as eee = p 
selves, will bid William Howard Taft, Presi- 
at of the United States, come to Baltimore 
al 25, when the first Scout Headquarters in 
© world will be dedicated at Mount Washing- 
ton. And the President will accent the invita- 
tion. He has not said so officially. for he has 
not been officially invited, but ‘the man in 
Washington who is guiding the destiny of the 
world’s greatest nation has intimated to men 
interested in the Scout movemert that he will 
eall a brief halt in his political campaign to 
ocme fe Baltimore, that the Boy Scouts may 
r 7 
SSootaee, rst Headquarters with impressive 
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Arthur R. Eldred, Members of the 
Boy Scouts of America, First 
Eagle Scout in the United States 


Rockville Center, L. IL. has the distinc- 

tion of becoming the first Eagle Scout 

among 400,000 Scouts of America. The 
title of Eagle Scout is given to the boy who has 
gone through the three different degrees of 
scouting, namely, tenderfoot, second class and 
first class Scout, and who has passed the tests 
for merit badges in twenty-one different use- 
ful and fun-giving activities. Those activities, 
such as knowedge of firemanship, gardening, 
woodcraft, cooking, horsemanship and handi- 
craft, tend to deveop a boy physically, mental- 
ly and morally, and make him an all-around 
sturdy fellow. 

That the distinction is unsual is shown by the 
fact that the National Court of Honor of the 
Boy Scouts of America have awarded in one 
year only 141 merit badges to about 50 differ- 
ent boys. It is expected, however, that the 
number will be many times greater in the com- 
ing year, because many boys who have quali- 
fied as first class Scouts are progressing in 
scoutcraft by seeking merit badges. A boy nat- 
urally wants merit badges because he can 
wear them on the left coat sleeve of his Scout 
uniform as a mark of his skill in scouting. One 
hundred and ninety-four thousand have been 
awarded in England during the past two years. 


Eldred, who has been working hard for the 
Eagle Scout badge, has gone through tests not 
only before a local committee in Rockville Cen- 
ter, but also before Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Chief Scout, Daniel Carter Beard, National 
Scout Commissioner, and James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of America. 
He is a sturdy, well-built, keen-eyed little fel- 
low, and his Scoutmaster commends him high- 
ly. Among the activities in which Eldred has 
shown himself proficient are handicraft, poul- 
try farming, horsemanship, dairying, bicycling, 
cooking, chemistry, electricity, gardening, 
pathfinding and swimming. 

In addition to 


A RTHUR R. ELDRED, a Boy Scout of 


that at the first cry it was merely a joke and 
did not pay much attention until he noticed 
that Scout Hillman went down the second time 
and noticed he was in distress. Upon seeing 
this he swam toward him, grabbed him by the 
hair and pulled him to shore, a distance of 
about 20 yards. He found Hillman perfectly 
limp and difficult to handle. 

The lake bottom along the shore here is very 
muddy and he had great difficulty in dragging 
and carrying the boy. As he had just been 
reading the first aid work in the Scout Manual 
on the previous day, he remembered the method 
of resuscitation which was given, and after 
working with Hillman for some time finally 
brought him back to consciousness, although 
the latter was sick for some hours after. 

The awards of merit badges are interesting. 
Six boys in Denver, Colo., have won 16 merit 


badges. |They are as follows: J. Lough, 5; F. 
Peart, 38; Al Burnett, 3; J. Field, 2; V. Millor, 
2; Ben Salsor, 1. Other awards are Henry C. 
DeWitt, Jr., Bloomfield, N. J., 3; Stanley N. 
Sailory, Hudson, Mass., 1; Curtis Beyer, Ma- 
rion, Indiana, 1; Louis Chauvenet, St. Louis, 
Mo., 2; Page Constable Robertson, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1; Liewellyn K. Hoxton, St. Louis, Mo., 


1; Bernard Scarr, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., 4; 
Harold Schoonmaker, Hasbrouck Heights, N. 


The Boy Scouts of Wilmette, Ill., have won 
38 merit badges as follows: Bruce K. Brown, 
12; Kingsley L. Rice, 7; William Kleinpell, 4; 
Ralph S. Patten, 5; Everett F. Patten, 4; Alfred 
Schmidt, 6. 

Other awards by the National Court of Honor 
are as follows: Alfred H. Barker, Medford, 
Mass., 1; Edward Horton, Lane street, Rich- 
ardson, and Ralph Coleman, all of Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., 1 each; Earl Marx, Harris Berlack, 
Robert Earl Deane, all of Jacksonville, Fla., 
have each wgn a merit badge. Three boys in 
Columbus, Ohio, John R. McGaw, George Stur- 
geon, and George A. Siebert, have won merit 
badges. D. Helbig, of Denver, Colo., has 3 
merit badges. Seven badges were earned by 
Scouts in Utica, N. Y. They are Charles Luce, 
George Hesse and J. R. Simons. George Took- 
er, Fred Smith and Bernard Brown of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have each won merit badges. 





merit badges, 
the National 
Court of Honor 
have awarded 


an honor medal 
for life saving 
to Vincent De- 
vinny, Bear pa- 
trol, Olivet 
Troop No. 3 of 
the Boy Scouts 
of America, in 
St. Paul, Minn. 


His heroic work 


was investi- 
gated by repre- 
sentative men 
in St. Paul, and 
report was 
made to the 
National Court 


of Honor which 
awarded the 
medal. 

Devinny was 
swimming at 
Birch Lake on 
Aug. 2 1911, 
when he heard 
Scout Harold 
Hillman give a 
cry for help. 
Devinny, how- 
ever, thought 
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‘ rape ee ate Sew Ries by eae 
General Baden-Powell Showing Boy 





Courtesy National Magazine. 





Scouts How to Light Fires Without 
Matches. 
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ORONO, MAINE 


The Boy Scouts of America were organized 
in Orono, December 12, 1911, with Rev. Oscar 
Smith, Scoutmaster; Douglass Beale, Assist- 
ant Scoutmaster; Samuel Hitchings, Patrol 
Leader, and Leonard Shaw, Corporal. 

The patrol has its headquarters in the Kat- 
ahdin Block, where there are two rooms, one 
used as a club room and the other as a gym- 
nasium. The work thus far has been to train 
the Scouts in tracking animals, handling proper- 
ly knives and axes, building fires, cooking, ex- 
ploring new sections, drawing maps of the 
same, First Aid to the Injured and taking both 
Tenderfoot and physical examinations. 

Hight successful hikes have been taken so 
far: First, to a camp in Bradley, where the 
Scouts had an opportunity of seeing how lum- 
bering is carried on; second, to a camp on 
Chemo stream. This trip lasted three days, dur- 
ing which trips were made to Chemo Lake. The 
main object of this trip was to make maps of 
the section. Third, to Pushaw Lake. Here the 
Scouts were trained in exploring new territor- 
ies, also in the proper use of a compass, and 
bringing in correct accounts of the land through 
which They passed, which includes vegetation, 
animals and geology. Fourth, to the nearby 
woods for the purpose of scouting. Fifth, to the 
woods of Bradley, in search of a camp. Sixth, 
to Pushaw Lake for two days, for the purpose 
of exploring the land and finding a suitable 
place for a camp. Seventh, to the Bradley 
woods, for scouting purposes; and, eighth, to 
Pushaw Lake for the purpose of clearing land 
for erecting a camp. 

Meetings are held once a week from 7 to 9 
o’clock, in which a subject is taken up and dis- 
cussed, every Scout taking a part. Speakers 
come in at different meetings and lecture on 
things helpful to the Scouts. After the busi- 
ness meeting the Scouts adjourn to the gym- 
nasium and there go through certain tests and 
drills. 

There are now about forty Scouts in the 
troop, and more come in at every meeting. 

SAMUEL HITCHINGS 
Patrol Leader. 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 


About one month ago 84 boys responded to a 
call in the local papers at Logansport, Ind., 
which was signed by Dr. L. Orren Wetzel, who 
turned out to be a former surgeon in the army, 
having seen service in the Spanish-American 
War, and has his honorable discharge. 

After having the Scouts take the oath, he 
drilled them in patrols, of which.we had ten 
and four over, the latter to be used as flag 
guards and carrier. 

We have had four meetings, three in Janu- 
ary and one in February. At one meeting the 
Scoutmaster numbered us and then marched 
us around the hall in squads, commands being 
given in part by bugle. At the next meeting 
the commands will be given entirely by bugle. 

On Wednesday, February 7, the Scoutmaster 
went to Culver, Indiana, where there is a mili- 
tary academy, and where Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, founder and Chief Scout of the Boy 
Scouts of the British Empire, made an address 
on “Scouting in War and Peace.’’ There was 
also a review of Corps of Cadets and Exhibi- 
tion Drills in his honor Our troop was invited, 
but on account of being still in awkward 
squads we declined. 

Between now and March 25 the boys of our 
troop are required to deposit the price of their 
suits with a local dealer, who will then place 
the order. This money each Scout will. have 
to earn by working. 

We have an invitation to the convention of 
the United Commercial Travelers, to be held at 
Kokomo, Ind., in May, 1912, and are drilling 
hard, so we can make a good showing on that 


occasion. 
DONALD: SIX. 








WASHINGTON D. C., BOYS TO 
POSE FOR MOVING PICTURES 


Scoutcraft is teaching the boys to become 
self-supporting. The Boy Scouts of America in 
Washington will earn practically enough 
money this year to finance their own move- 
ment. They will earn four thousand dollars by 
posing for motion pictures. 

An arrangement has been made with a mo- 
tion picture concern to pose for pictures of 
the Boy Scouts engaging in various forms of 
scouting. By that arrangement the boys will 
get one hundred dollars for every set of pic- 
tures for which they pose. This money will go 
into the fund of the local council of Washing- 
ton and will be used to defray the expenses of 
the Scout movement in that city. E. S. Mar- 
tin, Scout Commissioner of Washington, is en- 
thusiastic over the plan, and is arranging to 
have each of the 31 troops of Boy Scouts in 
Washington pose at different times for pic- 
tures. 


BOY SCOUTS FOR BIG FAIR 


Provisional arrangements for the assembly of 
2300 Boy Scouts from different countries of the 
world at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position in 1915 in San Francisco have been 
made. The plan is to send picked teams of 20 
members from each country possessing a Boy 
Scout organizatien. Among the countries which 
will be represented are England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Australia and South Africa. 


KING OF SIAM HEAD OF BOY SCOUTS 

The King of Siam is the head of the Boy 
Scouts of his country. He also has founded a 
troop of grown-up Scouts, which he calls the 
“Wild Tigers,’”’ and which he himself heads. 
The Siamese boys do a great deal of real 
scouting, because they leain of hunting for 
tigers, panthers, elephants and wild pigs. 
They engage in pony racing, and they get lots 
of sport of kite fiying. They go in for box- 
ing, but, unlike the Americans, they .use both 
their arms and their feet. They also play 
football. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


The Foresters’ Manual; by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, Chief Scout of the Boy Scouts of 
America, is No. 2 of the Scout Manual Series. 
The book is in no sense a botany, but a For- 
esters’ Manual that contains the things about 
the woods that will appeal to a boy. First the 
author gives the identification of the tree; 
second, where it is found; third, its properties 
and uses, and fourth, various interesting facts 
about it. Twenty-four tree families are dis- 
cussed, including evergreens and nut and fruit 
trees, as well as trees which are useful for 
their wood, or purely ornar-ntal. Maps show 
the sections where the tre 3 are found, and 


. detailed line drawings assist in identifying the 


varieties described. Net, $1.00. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.) 





“A Boy Wanted;” a book of cheerful counsel, 
by Nixon Waterman. A book brim full of en- 
couragement, enthusiasm and inspiration to the 
growing boy. Net, $1.25. (Forbes & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 





“Truths.” Talks with a boy concerning him- 
self, by E. B. Lowry, M. D. A book full of that 
necessary information that every boy should 
read just at the age he is developing into a 
7" Net, 50 cents. (Forbes & Co., Chicago, 
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Hon. President, THE HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Hon. Vice-Pres., COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Chief Scout Executive, JAMES E. WEST 
Chief Scout, ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Headquarters Warns Parents 


MILITARY TRAINING NOT PART OF BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA ORGANIZATION 


carry firearms and any boy in a Scout 

uniform who carries a revolver or a rifle 
is disobeying the instructions of the organi- 
zation. James E. West, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America, has been 
authorized by the Executive Board of this or- 
ganization to take such steps as may be nec- 
essary to make it clear to the public that 
the real Scout movement is not military and 
is distinctly opposed to having the boys carry 
firearms. 

For many months the Scout leaders have 
been sending out word to the Scoutmasters 
to avoid military drills and to use every meas- 
ure possible to prevent the boys from carry- 
ing firearms. The popularity of the Scout 
movement, however, has led many men and 
thousands of boys to imitate the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

There are organizations of Boy Scouts who 
do carry arms, and tne fatal shooting of Henry 
Luckhardt, nine years old, by Russell Mait- 
land Jarvis, a Boy Scout, twelve years old, in 
New York city, recently, has convinced the 
leaders of the Boy Scouts of America that 
they have an important duty to make clear 
to the public, and especially to parents, that 
the Boy Scouts of America do not carry fire- 
arms. 


“Such a duty,” said Chief Scout Executive 
West, “devolves upon us not only because the 
popularity of the Scout movement has caused 
many organizations in imitation of the Boy 
Scouts of America to spring up, but because 
of the reputation which our organization al- 
ready has attained. Many parents who do 
not know much about the Scout movement 
have learned in a general way that President 
Taft, Colonel Roosevelt, Lieutenant General 
Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell and many 
prominent educators and philanthropists are 
backing the Boy Scouts of America. 

“When boys wish to become a Boy Scout, 
parents said, All right, not knowing there are 
different organizations. That was the way 


T= Boy Scouts of America must not 


with Mrs. Jarvis, mother of the boy who did 
the shooting. She said after the tragedy that 
she did not know that her son was supposed 
to carry a rifle. Furthermore, these imita- 
tion organizations have been devoting them- 
selves to one line of work, such as military 
drill and target shooting, or to going into 
camp, without following the Scout program 
or going out on hikes. 

“As all these things tend to throw discredit 
on the main organization, the Executive Board 
has authorized me to make clear first of all 
to the public and to the parents the true na- 
ture of the Boy Scouts of America. Accord- 
ingly I shall write to Scoutmasters of the 
different organizations not connected with the 
Boy Scouts of America explaining the situa- 
tion to them, and I have been authorized, if 
necessary, to insert advertisements in the 
newspapers to make this clear. 


“I want all parents to understand that they 
can tell readily whether an organization is 
affiliated with the Boy Scouts of America by 
examining the boy’s badge or his uniform. 
The badge is copyrighted and, therefore, can 
be worn only by the Boy Scouts of America. 
(The badge is reproduced at the top of this 
page.—Editor.) The uniform has also the 
stamp of the Boy Scouts of America on it, 
and can be bought through a Scoutmaster who 
is registered with the Boy Scouts of America. 

“The aim of the Scout movement is, through 
peace scouting and wholesome outdoor activi- 
ties, to build the character of the boy.” 











NOTE TO SCOUTMASTERS 


It is the intention of the publishers to present 
in each issue the news of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment throughout the country, and to attain this 
end we ask that Scoutmasters send us as soon 
as possible all the news of their patrols for 
publication. Forms close on the ist of the pre- 
ceding month for next month’s issue. Write 
only on one side of the paper.—Scout Editor. 

















4000 SUMMER CAMPS 
for BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA 





Boy Scouts in this country this sum- 

mer. These figures were obtained from 
reports sent in to James E. West, Chief Scout 
Exeeutive of the Boy Scouts of America, by 
various Scoutmasters. Four thousand Scout- 
masters have said that they are going to take 
the boys camping. It is quite probable that 
the number will be still greater. 

The information received at the national 
headquarters shows how eager thousands of 
boys are for camp life. They are planning 
for the summer’s fun. Many boys who are 
poor have been banding together through the 
winter to earn money with which to pay the 
expenses of their outing. Scout troops have 
a common fund into which the money is 
poured. Accordingly the boys are trained to 
be thrifty, while they are having plenty of 
fun. 

The plans of the Scoutmasters for giving 
the boys much bodily training in scouting are 
much more detailed than last summer. While 
the boys up to the present have confined 
themselves to learning principles of camping 
outdoors, signalling, swimming, rowing, and a 
few other activities, the work this summer 
will be much more extensive, and give the 
boys a better physical and mental training. 
For this purpose the leaders of the Scout 
movement have turned out a Scoutmasters’ 
manual, a proof copy of which is being sent 
to every Scoutmaster in the country. The 
new book contains programs of work for 
the Scouts and goes in detail into the meth- 
ods of handling boys. It provides many lines 
of activity and it was worked out by Pro- 
fessor Irving Vining and George H. Merritt 
under the direction of the Editorial Board. 
The new book gives instruction in knot tying, 
throwing the lasso, camping, stalking, fire 
lighting,’ wig-wag signalling, boxing the com- 
pass, map making, first aid and various other 
activities. 


Tm will be at least 4,000 camps of 


PORTO RICO ORGANIZATIONS 

Fred K. Fleagle, Dean of the University of 
Porto Rico and Scout Commissioner of the 
Boy Scouts of America for that island, is or- 
ganizing a troop of Boy Scouts in connection 
with the public schools. In the last two 
weeks, eight troops of Boy Scouts have been 
organized in the island through the efforts of 
Commissioner Fleagle. The Boy Scout activi- 
ties, it is pointed out, tend to give to Porto 
Rican boys a better understanding of Ameri- 
can institutions and make them more pa- 
triotic, but also stimulates them in their 


studies. Reports have been received showing 
that the Scout movement in Porto Rico has 
been a great help to the boys and to the 
United States Government. Commissioner 
Fleagle as the head of the Scout movement in 
Porto Rico succeeded H. E. Shaffer, our Field 
Secretary. 


MUST LAY DOWN ARMS TO 
JOIN SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


More than 1300 boys who are members of 
the brigades of American Boy Scouts in Los 
Angeles, Cal., have made petition through C. 
de Vidal Hundt, Secretary, to joint the Boy 
Scouts of America. The application of Secre- 
tary de Vidal Hundt is now pending before 
the Executive Board of Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, but James E. West, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America, has writ- 
ten De Vidal Hundt, telling him that the Boy 
Scouts of America are absolutely opposed to 
the carrying of arms and of the training of 
the boys for war or of giving them military 
drills. It was made perfectly clear to the 
Los Angeles Secretary that the boys must 
give up their military training. 





JUDGING DISTANCES 


When judging distance, it is well to remem- 
ber that objects appear nearer when the sun 
is behind the observer, when the background 
and the object are of different color, and when 
looking over snow or level ground. 


Objects appear further off when the back- 
ground and the object are of similar color, 
when the object lies in shade, when looking 
over a valley or undulating ground, and when 
the object is viewed in failing light or through 
a mist. 

Always practice judging short distances 
first, and increase the distance when a short 
distance can be estimated accurately. 

In judging distance by sound, it will be 
best, for practical purposes, to remember that 
sound travels at the rate of 1100 feet per sec- 
ond. To reckon the time between the flash 
and report of rifle fire, a fixed cadence should 
be counted mentally, namely eleven beats in 
three seconds, each beat to represent one hun- 
dred yards, so that the distance can be 
judged if the period of time be noted in sec- 
onds between the flash, or smoke, of the rifle 
and the report. 
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Special Offer to 


Boy Scouts! 
Size 7x7 ft. 


Genuine Full Weight 
8 oz. Duck 
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with poles and pins. Just the tent for “camping out.” Large enough to accommodate 4 boys in 
greatshape. If you are going on acamping trip you simply cannot afford to be without this remarkable 
tent. Only $4.95. And you can setit upin your back yard and sleepin it during the summer months. This 
is the greatest bargain ever made on a genuine 8 oz. Duck Wall Tent. Ifyou don’t want to buy the tent 
alone, get two or three of your friends to goin with you. BOY SCOUTS THINK IT’S GREAT! 


ARMY SHELTER TENTS 


Commonly Called ‘‘Dog Tents’’ — Made up in 2 Sections — Complete with poles and pins. 


Special White Cloth 7 — Special Khaki Cloth 


2/5 $3 
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These are used for temporary shelter for troops, each soldier carrying one section and one pole— 
poles are spliced. 5 ft.3 in. long by 3 ft. 6in. wide by 3 ft. 9 in. center height. Just the kind ofa tent the U.S. 


soldiers use when they are out in active service. It can be put up or knocked downina minute. Every Boy 
Scout—every boy—who loves outdoor life and adventure should own a shelter tent. Can be rolled up and 


| ‘Camp Guide’”’ FREE! 


nm eiay— 
a eA Don’t delay 
We have a remarkable book —a *‘Camp Guide” 
“aa which tells all about camp life; how to lay outa 













just send the 
camp; what to take along; what to do when you 


Free Coupon Coupon 
escent Now! 
get there and all the secrets of camping. We will 


#L.Channon Companys 
send this great book to you absolutely FREE. Send for 


Dept. 3325 Randolph and 
Market Streets, Chicago, Ill. 

this remarkable book today. It contains information 
you should know. 


Gentlemen :—Without any obliga- 
Just Send This Co 


tion on me please send me your “Camp 

Guide” and catalog containing com- 
plete information about your wonderful 

Put your name and address on this coupon and mail it today. 

We will send youa ‘‘Oamp Guide’’ and catalog by return mail— 

FREE! Send the coupon right away. 


— | a H.Channon Company. 


& Dept. 3325—Randolph and Market Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
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“INVENTORS THAT ARE FORGOTTEN”. 


are closely connected with our everyday 

life which have been thought out by 
practically unknown geniuses, many of whom 
have had to end their days in poverty and 
misery. 

A notable instance is that of the inventor 
and originator of the button-hook, Mr. H. 
Ship. He sold his invention, which now 
makes the buttoning of boots so easy and 
simple, for less than $500, and it is said that 
the company who purchased it made over a 
million dollars out of the patent. 

A genius in the person of J. Reed died only 
a few years ago, at the ripe old age of ninety- 
one. It was he who invented the cooking- 
range, which has done so much to revolution- 
ize domestic duties, yet how few attribute 
this to him? Instead of the bother of roast- 
ing and baking over open fires, as formerly, 
neat and compact ranges and stoves are 
used in every home, to the great benefit of 
every housekeeper. 

Pins, although so inexpensive at the present 
time, were not always so, and we owe a great 
deal to Samuel Slocum for their cheapness. 
Seeing the great demand for this article, he 
determined to put into practice the idea of 
making pins (which were then made by fas- 
tening a piece of fine wire around the top of 
the post of the pin to form the head) at one 
operation, and so materially reduce the cost 
of manufacture. He therefore shut himself 
up in a room for several days, refusing to see 
anyone, until at length persistency prevailed, 
and he had every detail at his finger-ends for 
the manufacture of pins at a single operation. 

Railway signals were not always worked so 
systematically as they are at the present 
time. The earliest form of semaphore signal- 
ling is credited to an unknown porter on one 
of our largest railways, at a time when trains 
were signalled by means of a lighted candle 
placed in the station window. Not being over 
industrious, and having two such signals in his 
charge, he thought of an idea whereby—by 
counter-weighting the candle of one and fas- 
tening it to a thin rope—he was enabled to 
work it from the other. One of his superiors, 
happening to notice this, was so much struck 
by its ingenuity that he followed up the idea, 
and from his elaboration of it were started 
the signal-boxes now in use all over the 
country. 


"Tose are a number of inventions which 





Watch for the June issue. Grand 
Article in the Hobby Shop on how 
to build Model Aeroplanes that will 
fly. Grand Camping Articles, Scout 
News, etc. Order it of your news- 
dealer now, in advance. 

















































The Lost Papers 


(Continued from Page 20.) 


The man said something unintelligible in a 
deep German voice, and marshalled the Scouts 
into a room lined with books. They were all 
examining their surroundings with interest 
when the door again opened, and in walked a 


little old man, with white hair and blue spec- 
tacles, who gazed at them in nervous surprise. 


Paul nudged Robin with his elbow, and the 
boy, stepping forward and holding out the 
paper, said shyly, in German: 

“Please, sir, does this belong to you? We 
found it in Heath Road, lying half-hidden in 
the grass.” 

The old German seized the paper from his 
hand, and cried ecstatically: “Ach, yes, yes— 
that is it—ach, mein lieber Goethe!” And, 
going off into a stream of German phrases of 
endearment, he smoothed out the paper with 
his thin, white hands, and seemed entirely to 
forget the presence of his visitors. 

Suddenly, however, he turned to Robin, and 
began to talk rapidly to him in German. The 
other Scouts could not understand a word he 
said, but it was easy to see from Robin’s 
blushing, happy face, that it was something 
very complimentary. 

About half an hour afterwards the Peacock 
Patrol was in the road again. 

“T say, Robin,” asked Paul, “what was his 
long speech all about ?” 


“Oh!” said Robin, excitedly, “I hardly know 
how to tell you. It’s too glorious for words. 
He is the Count von Hohlen, the man who is 
writing an awfully important book on German 
literature, and he said he didn’t know what 
he would have done without that poem. And 
then he asked me my name, and how I came 
to know German, and he was so jolly. I told 
him all about the exam. and he said I needn't 
worry, for he’d make that all right. And he’s 
going to ask dad if he can pay for my having 
a real good education, and, when I’m grown 
up, he may, perhaps, have me for a secretary 
or something! Isn’t it great? I must run 
home and tell dad about it. I do hope he’ll be 
pleased!” and off he ran down the road, Paul 
looking after him with a relieved sort of grin 
on his face. 

“But,” said Will, when Robin was out of 
sight, “it isn’t fair for him to have all the 
praise. You found the paper, you know. 
Why didn’t you tell?” 

“Oh, well,” answered the patrol-leader, 
“that was nothing. The decent thing was his 
understanding German.” 

















Here’s the OFFICIAL SHOE for 
BOY SCOUTS in SUMMER 


This is the light, soft, easy shoe that 
every outdoor boy wants in the sum- 
mer time. It is made of specially 
tanned russet glove leather that feels 
like kid, and has an elk outer sole that is 
chrome tanned, flexible and full of 
wear. All sewing is reinforced. There 
is no lining to wrinkle and chafe. 
The bellows tongue keeps out 
mud and water. The last is 
sensibly shaped to give 
plenty of room to the 
toes and the instep. 
The innersole of solid 
leather is overlaid with 
a smooth strip of 
leather to protect tthe 
stocking and _ insure 
absolute comfort. 


Don’t buy any Shoe that looks like 
this unless it has the OFFICIAL seal 


Ask your dealer or write to the undersigned for a pair. $ 50 














SIGMUND EISNER 
RED BANK,N.J. 

NATIONAL 

( OUTFITTER 


4004 FOR 71S MARA 
ON THE SOLE 


Give the size and width you wear and satisfaction will 
be guaranteed. Price per pair 


When ordering by mail please state that you want the ‘Summer 
Shoe.” Send all mail orders to 


Sigmund Eisner, Red Bank, N. J. 


NATIONAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA st st DEPARTMENT 330 














The Art of Self-Defence 
JU-JITSU 


COSTUME AND BALANCE 







































HE correct costume is a strong canvas kimono, or shirt, with 
fi short sleeves, tied round the waist with a sash, and drawers; 

but for the beginner a good substitute for the kimono is an old 
strong coat with the buttons cut off and pockets sewn up, tied with a 
sash long enough to go at least twice round the body. The feet should 
be bare. 

Two or three large rugs or blankets upon the floor make a very 
good substitute for a gymnasium mat, if this cannot be procured, 
while a piece of grass free from stones, or a lawn, is an ideal prac- 
tice ground in the summer. 

Hold yourself easily, muscles relaxed, in a good upright position. 
: ‘ Avoid crossing your legs when side-stepping. Remember that it is 
Fig. a ie only by holding the body loosely, with ‘al ait relaxed, prepared 

to spring into a sudden tension, that one can ever get a good control 
of body balance, and acquire that lightning rapidity of action which 
is the keynote of success in Ju-Jitsu. 

To engage, take hold of each other’s collar and sleeve with either 
hand, a little below the level of the shoulders (Fig. 1). Stand well 
upright, not exactly facing your opponent, but turning a little to 
either side, and move rapidly about all over the mat, watching for 
opportunities to apply the throws and trips described. 

Your hold on your opponent’s jacket should be loose and easy, ready 
at any moment to tighten or let go. If necessary to make a pull on 
your opponent’s jacket it is generally better to give a strong, sharp 
ee as this has greater effect in disturbing his balance than a slow 

ull. 

. It is well to promise, for the beginning, never to exert any consid- 
erable strength, especially in ground work; the result is to inculcate 
a habit of relying solely upon your skill and quickness, 











Fig 3.—Backward THE BREAKFALL 


Breakfall. 
This is “The Art of Falling” without hurting oneself. 


To prepare, lie on the back on the mat with the right fore- 
arm crossed over the chest, palm of hand upwards. Swing the 
arm over with all your force, striking the mat on your right 

Fig. 4.—Forward with all the arm and fingers together, at about 45 degrees 

Breakfall. from the body, at the same time rolling a little to the right. 
Immediately cross the left arm over the chest, and repeat on that 
side, taking care to keep the arm perfectly straight at the moment 
of the blow. Keep this up rapidly for some time. (Fig. 2.) 


When this is mastered, try from a squatting position. (Fig. 3.) 
Sitting on the heels, lift up the left leg, and roll backwards to the 
right, strike with the right arm a fraction of a second before the 
body reaches the mat. 

Practice this well, and try from a standing position. Fall well 
backward, keeping the back straight and head “tucked in,” and prac- 
tice striking with one leg in conjunction with arm. 

Forward Breakfall: Strike with both forearms and palms in front 


(Fig. 4.) 











Big. 5.—Ankle Trip. 34 








THROWS AND LOCKS 


ANKLE TRIP 


Holding your opponent’s jacket by collar and sleeves, step back 
with the right foot. As your opponent steps forward with his right 
foot, and before he can replace it on the ground, put the sole of your 
left foot against the outside of his right ankle, and sweep the leg 
away to your right, well into the air. Give simultaneously a sharp 
jerk to your left rear with the left arm, keeping the elbow well into 
the side. qi] z 

The leg should be quite straight, and the stroke made with the sole, 
not the side of the foot. (Fig. 5.) 

Counter: Quickly raise the attacked leg over opponent’s foot as he 
makes the stroke, and throw him in exactly the same manner before 
he can replace his foot on the ground. 


SIDE THROW. 


Step back and to the left with the right foot, and your opponent 
will step forward with his left. Turn quickly to the right, and place 
the left foot on the ground, so that the ankle comes directly across 
and in front of your opponent’s left ankle. Pull sharply and firmly 
with the right arm across your body to the right. (Fig. 6.) 


HOCK THROW 


When your opponent has, say, his right foot off the ground, step 
up quickly with the left foot, as though about to pass him on his 
right side, leaning well forward. Engage his right hook with your 
own by hooking your lower leg behind his, pull him sharply back- 
ward and to your left with your left hand, and at the same time 
thrust back with your right leg. (Fig. 7.) 

Counter: For this you must anticipate the attempt, get your bal- 
ance well forward, and, when he hooks your leg, throw the attacker 
in exactly the same manner. 


SCISSORS THROW. 


Free your right arm with a twist of the elbow, holding opponent by 
his right sleeve with your left hand. Turn until you are practically 
side by side, then swing the left leg in front of his thighs, letting the 
weight of the body fall on the right hand on the mat, slip the right 
leg behind his ankles (Fig. 8), and press back with the left leg. 

Practice this carefully, until you can jump quickly into this posi- 
tion, taking care not to kick your opponent. 


ARM LOCK 


This may be applied in direct sequence to the ankle trip. Retain hold Fig. 8—‘‘The Scissors,” 
of left hand upon opponent’s sleeve when he is on his back, and grasp 

his right wrist with the right hand, keeping the palm of his 
hand away from you. Swing the left leg over his throat, and 
sit down with the shin of the right leg against his side at the 
armpit. Hold the captured arm above the elbow, between 
the knees, and lie back and gently press down- 
wards upon the wrist, keeping the palm upward. 
(Fig. 9.) 


















THROAT LOCK 

Kneel on the right knee on the right side of op- 
ponent’s chest, facing his head, with the left leg 
across his chest. Take hold of the left side of his 
collar, with the left hand as far back as possible, and 
do the same with the right on the other side, cross- 
ing the forearms. (Fig. 10.) Twist the hands in- 
wards a little, the pressure coming just below the 
ears, on the carotid arteries. Note this is not a 


strangle hold. Pig, 10.+Throat Lock 
35 
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500 Stamps" 29¢ The Stamp Album 


O*« of the most popular of the great 





stamp-issuing countries, from the smal] 


150, all diff., for 12c. 25 diff. to each applicant for our 75% 
collector’s point of view, is Russia, and, 


app. sheets. 50 diff. to each applicant for our sheets. 


Applicants must give good references and enclose 2c stamps 

for postage. Here are some bargains; write for others: as we are now having a new issue from the 
Tsar’s Empir few words on its philatelic 

New Foundland, No. 42 cat...... $ .15, our price.$ = I nih e, = 7 t of vl P 

Cuba, No. 288 cat.......ccscccee -25, our price. history will not out of piace. 

ba om gpg —, No. a cat. - our oan. 08 new There are very few rarities among Russian 

anada, unused Oo. 51 cat...... -06, our price. . 

U. 8., unused, No. 219b cat.... .75, our price. .60 stamps, the reason for this being that the 

U. S., unused, No. 233 cat........ -10, our price| .07 greatest care has always been exercised in 

U. S., unused, No. 255 cat........ -15, our price. .10 their production. 


BOSTON POSTAGE STAMPS COMPANY, _ A stamp usually attains great value because 
Gh Gattis, Gtomtt. Gees, em it has been issued bearing some error in color 
oe ‘ , : or inscription, the mistake being discovered 
10 Diff. old coins or bills, 25e; U.S. ct. or| before many copies have got into circulation. 
1c, 100 yrs. old, 15c; half dime, 1860,] The rest of the issue is, of course, instantly 
Old bright, mow. ies ge meg , ee: cancelled, and those who have been fortunate 
d coppers, dates ‘ore 4 ; ° ° ‘ < 
Nigeria coin 8c; Panama nickel set, 10c;|e¢nough to obtain specimens in the meantime 
Philippine copper set, 10c; 50 Foreign}can ask a price entirely dependent upon the 
ae coins, 40c; Confederate money, $200 number in existence. 

or 20c; 10 Diff. big U.S. Cts. 40c; 5 diff. ? 
1c 60c; Sample Civil War Cent and lists, One of the best-known errors of this sort 
3c. THOMAS L. ELDER, Dept. A, 82 E.|/ig the famous triangle “Cape” stamps of 1861, 











23rd Street, New York City. - : ; 
eebeapewe sstdpewe. “2 which were printed in the wrong colors, the 
8 by 5 inches, 300 iene, we a penny being printed in blue, and the four- 
board cover, a argain, o$ a . * . s - 
BIG different stamps, 10c.; 18 different UN- penny in red, instead of vice versa. This was 


USED, fine lot, 10c. Send for lst and| caused by one of the stereos of each value 
STAMP] °2?%_0f monthly stamp paper free. Ap-| being placed into the wrong plates, and, conse- 


poner SS oo commission. | suently, each sheet, when finally printed, bore 
ALBUM SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., |stamps of both values in the same color. These 
127 Madison Ave., New York City| errors are now extremely scarce and will 


OLD COINS fetch, used, as much as £60 each. 
$7.75 paid for RARE date 1863 quar-|_ But, although Russia, from the very first, 
ters. $20.00 for a half dollar. We|/has been wont to give us bi-colored stamps, 
SO eee ey unted before | the authorities have never been guilty of any 
1884 and send TEN cents at once for| negligence, and errors and varieties are prac- 
our New Iilustrated Coin Value Book, | tically unknown. And, as there have been a 
size 4x7. It may mean your fortune. . rs 
Cc. F. CLARKE & CO., goodly number of Russian issues, stamps of 
Coin Dealers that country readily come the way of the | 
___ Dept. 13. LeRoy, N. Y./philatelist, whose purse forbids him to . 
STAMPS, 108, all different, Transvaal, Servia,| Specialize in countries whose specimens are 
Brazil, Peru, Oape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, hard to obtain. 
ete., and Album, 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c.}| The first issue was in 1857, and the design 





























( 
65 different U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5¢. Agents| then chosen, that of the Russian double-headed ( 
wanted, 50 per cent. List Free. I buy stamps.|eagle above two posthorns, has never been f 
Cc. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo.| radically altered, though, of course, there have f 
100 ALL DIFFERENT been numerous variations in the framework. Q 
TAMP F | for the names of two} Another thing which should be noticed in I 
—* and 3 cents|regard to Russian stamps is the fact that, i 
20 diff. Japanese Stampe owing to a special preparation of the paper, 
20 diff. Russia Stamps ... the color rapidly disappears when wetted. is 
ue oe a ed tte siuadinte these d eee os whaheeeee Hence, the paper from the backs of Russian 
hy  , Se DD scaccdudsdeeccecnccasesscdend 19¢ P 
10 Blank Approval Books, Holds 60..............e0.- 15¢ stamps should never be removed by the com- v 
se DOINS 10 ditt Foreign coins, 16¢; 20 diff. Foreign|mon practice of soaking, for this will com- 
— ad buy stamps—Buying List, 10c. Wholesale pletely spoil the specimen. ti 
TOLEDO STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. Until 1891 Finland issued its own postage t] 
stamps, but then the Tsar decreed that the B 





STAMPS—Stamp Album and 155 All Dif-Rare | postal service of the Grand Duchy and that of 





incl. China(dragon), Malay(tiger), Rhodesia, Tas- - 1 
mania (V'dseape), Jamaica (w’t’rfall), ete. only|the Empire should be amalgamated. To the , 
iC; mixed fr’gn only 10c. 1000 hinges 5c. i i y : 

112 pp. Lists, coupons, etc., free! Agts. W’t'd. ae ype re ee — to 
50% We Buy Stamps, Hussman Stamp Co | roun e centra ovals, and these took the yc 
Dept. AA, St. Louis, Mo. place of the Finnish issues. In later years 

stamps were issued bearing the values both in to 


Aya "QUAKER S04 MP robbed of the right to administer their own 
CO., Toledo, Ohio. postal affairs and they complained bitterly. A 









100 all different stamps from “ee ° * 
FREE 20 countries free. Postage 2c.| Finnish and Russian characters. The Finns io 
Mention this paper. Large album 16c | considered they had a great grievance in being tit 
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special “mourning” stamp was printed, in 
black, bearing the national coat of arms and Birds ests ggs 
the inscription, “Suomi Finland.” 5 5 
: This is, of course, not a postage stamp at| ¢ you are interested in these, subscribe for THE 
il all, but it is interesting to the student of | OOLOGIST. It is the only publication in Ameri 
i, philately. It was affixed, as a sign of protest, a to Cras. bere = ioistuite at 
ustvely. y 
@ in the right-hand corner of the envelope, and/ this character, including ornithological publica- 
ic the hated Russian stamp was stuck on tue| tions, than all other bird publications in America 
other side. The Russian government forbade} combined. Subscription, 50c per annum. Address 
n the continuance of this insult to them, so the a 
e ingenious Finns made a practice of using very The Oologist, Lacon, HL 
n thin transparent envelopes, and sticking the 
black stamp inside, where it could be plainly 
3e seen. 
or This clever little dodge was also stopped, but SEND FOR APPROVALS AT 1° FACKI 
~d the people still continued their crusade, and 
n. by means of an india rubber stamp formed a ALL DIFFERENT. 
ly square on the envelope, with the words, 2 sa. ae, = Sonetins se, ” Austria mn. 8 oten 
ny ry - | Se, 8 arhbados Oc, e um c, osnia ic, 
te “Grand Duchy of Finland,” in the centre of | 55.."10 ‘Bulgaria Be, 20 Canada 16c, 6 Canal Zone 6c, 10 
ne which square the Russian stamp was placed.| Cape of G. Hope 8¢, 6 Ceylon Be, 12 Chile 10c, 6 China 
he The authorities quickly took exception to this| 5c. 10 Feuador &, 90 France 20c, $ Gold Coast Sc, 10 
expression of indignation also. JUST TO KNOW EACH OTHER. 
rt Russia, of course, has had its commemora-|E. H. GAMMANS, JR., 61 NASSAU ST., N. Y. C. 
31, tive issue, it taking the shape of Charity War 
he stamps issued during the Russo-Japanese war. 
ir- There were four values, showing respectively} LL QokK ALLFOR 1O:c 
as the monument to Admiral Nachimoff at 125 Al! different stamps, 150 mixed stamps, 4 un- 
ue Sebastopol, the one to Minin Pasharski at used stamps and 6 Post Cards, Only 10c. 
3e- Moscow, the statue of Peter the Great at St.|3Q 41 pe ge Ty ang ee atememe. 108 
’ ir ; . mixed stamps nges Only 10c. sts free 
sre Petersburg, and the memorial to Alexander ILjp eM. HARRIS, 2533 Ashland Ave.,Cincinnati,O. 
ose and the Kremlin at Moscow. In addition to |—— : 
vill the face value of each stamp, three kopecs 75% DISCOUNT 
was charged, which went to a fund for the —_. cat. prices and stamp = ae free to those — 
st, — of the orphans of soldiers who fell in| yifjc, gt ayaa — ee ae 
Ps, he war. 
ny FOWLER’S STAMP AND COIN AGE. 
ac- TYING KNOTS. A bright, newsy monthly magazine devoted to stamps 
18 A tenderfoot asked the other day what was and coins, 50 cents per year. A specimen copy will 
of the use of making such a fuss about tying —, i od go eel —_ FOWLER, 89-E West 
the knots; why should a thing like that be put some : ca Me 
to in such an important place, and be one of the 
are three things in the tenderfoot’s test. Dé —, Frese gent oe = Pro -~ oF 
sf you look at the three things in the ten- aur OO an ee ae 
ign derfoot’s test, you will see that the first re-|- 
ded quires brains, to know the laws and signs; the ALL FOR 100 varieties ‘used stamps, 
een second requires a right heart, because the 1 packet stamp hinges, 
ave flag means nothing to a person who has not 10c 4 ee tae 
Ke a patriotic heart; and the third test requires] and the names 1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties, | 
| in hands, and hands which are not quite helpless | 2nd addresses of 1 set Guatamala 3 var. Pictures 
hat, in doing things. two honest stamp LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., 
. f F ; collectors Dept. 9, Livermere, Calif. 
me When you come to think of it, tying knots} _4- 
sted. is a very necessary thing in daily life, and a 
sian person who cannot do it properly would be HERE ‘YOU ARE BOYS | pin of Foxy 
.om- very helpless Grandpa. Everyone will notice it on the 
y pless. , : lapel of your coat and try to get a closer 
vom You begin the day by tying a knot in your look at it. au yoo have to-do ts press =e 
‘ se d . r sulb—Fox D w nis’ e jo 
ail tie, and knots in your shoe laces, and you end i santeuiee ry gh? ot waar Over 
“— the day by untying them again; and, as Ge —— one. on equtet 30 tet 
e ’ onl Ms . jreatest joke out. rder one today an 
it of BOYS’ LIFE told you a little time ago, & fool your friends. Price 15c. Foxy Grand- 
the properly tied knot has two good points: first, pa and eg both ree Fe 50c 
ae Ree ’ a . or oz. for $1.00. au ‘oun- 
dded it won’t come undone when you don’t want it tale pon free with every $1.08 ender. 
the to; and, secondly, it will come undone when| AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Dept. C, 911 Union 
, you do want it to. St., St. Paul, Minn. 
ny It is a bad way to end the day if you have ‘aan iia 
—soe to cut your shoe-laces before you can get 127 kinds tron. wooa Puzzles 
peing your shoes off, and it is still worse when the | Sample with Catalog: 10 conte 
: : ie or 8 leaders for 25 cents. 
oan time comes to put them on again next morn WESTERN PUZZLE W’K’S 
7 A ing. St. Paul, Minn., Sta. L. 






























By F. A. CROSBY 
Director Boys’ Work, Chicago Y. M. C. A., and 
Secretary Chicago Local Council, B. S$. of A. 


VERY hunter and camper should know 
E the use of the triangular bandage in 

case of cut, bruise, sprain or broken 
bone. Few men know the great value of this 
simple first aid adjunct, and the rules for its 
use are not easily found in print. The stand- 
ard triangular bandage is made of muslin, 
thirty-six inches on each side. A piece of 
cloth one yard square makes two bandages 
by cutting the cloth diagonally. But in case 
of an emergency a handkerchief or piece torn 
from the shirt will answer the purpose. 

Note these simple rules first: (1) The point 
(A) of the bandage is the right angle. This 
should always be kept inside the fold and 
out of the way when folding the triangle into 
a band, or cravat, as it is called. To do this 
first turn the point back to the middle (D) 
of the long side (B, C), then bring the folded 
edge (E, F) thus formed up to the long side 
and continue this process until the band is 
the width needed. (2) The ends (B, C), 
formed by the sharp angles of the triangle, 
are the tying ends, and are always tied with 
a square knot, which is easily tied and untied 
and lays flat. (3) Do not tie the knot di- 
rectly over the wound, except when bleeding 
is to be stopped. (4) In case of a bleeding 
injury, put a folded clean cloth or cotton, if 
possible, over the wound first, unless ban- 
dage is clean. (5) When a smaller bandage 
is needed bring the two ends (B, C) of the 
large triangle together, thus forming a 
smaller one. 

A few of the bandages described will show 
the general method to be followed in all. The 
essential things are to be able to make the 
bandages press firmly and closely; to so fold 
and tie it as to keep it from loosening or 
slipping; and to do all this without loss ot 
time. 

To make a sling for a broken left arm, the 
triangle is laid flat against the chest with the 
point toward the injured arm and the upper 
end thrown over the right shoulder; the afm 





coulcraff in the Woods 


is then laid gently across the triangle, and 
held there until the lower end of the cloth is 
brought up over the left shoulder and the two 
ends tied together at the back of the neck. 
The sling should be long enough to keep the 
forearm horizontal. The point of the tri- 
angle is now brought over the elbow and 
pinned to the cloth above, thus preventing the 
arm slipping out. 

In case of a scalp wound, place some clean 
covering over the cut, then lay the triangle 
on the head with the point hanging over the 
back of the neck, the long edge at the tip of 
the nose. Now roll the long edge carefully 
upward to just above the brows, making a 
fold of two or three thicknesses about an inch 
and a half wide. Bring the ends around back 
of the head, low down, avoiding the ears, cross 
these ends at the back, bring again to the 
front and tie at the forehead. Now pull the 
point down at the back until the cap thus 
formed is tight over the skull and presses the 
covering close against the wound. 
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The hand and foot are bandaged alike. The 
triangle is made smaller by the method given 
in Rule 5 above, and the injured hand is 
placed in the middle of the triangle, palm 
downward, fingers pointing toward the point 
of the bandage, and about eight inches from 
it. Now fold the point back over the back of 
the hand and wrist, turn the edges of the tri- 
angle in toward the hand on either side in a 
neat fold of about two inches, to take up the 
extra cloth, bring the ends of the bandage up 
and across the back of the hand either way, 
around the wrist once, or twice if necessary, 
and tie on top of the wrist. This bandage 
will hold a folded cloth or absorbent cotton 
tight to a cut on any part of the hand. The 
foot is treated in the same way. For a ban- 
dage about the thigh or hip use a second fold- 
ed triangle about the waist as a belt and 
bring the point of the bandage up under this 
belt and pin to the outside of the bandage. 
This keeps the bandage from slipping down. 
The long ends are now free to fold about the 
injury, and tie as above. 

These various principles are used in all the 
bandages and anyone can study them out. 
Only a little study is required to give & 
knowledge of bandaging which is well worth 
having, and which may be used to splendid 
advantage some time on an injured friend, or 
may serve you yourself well when used by 4 
companion under your direction. 
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THINGS ALL SCOUTS SHOULD KNOW 









THE PARAGRAPHS BELOW EXPLAIN MANY LITTLE THINGS THAT ARE WELL 


WORTH KNOWING. 


IF DURING YOUR TRAVELS YOU COME ACROSS ITEMS WHICH 


SEEM SUITABLE FOR THIS PAGE, FORWARD THEM WITH THE CORRECT EXPLANA- 


TION TO ME.—(THE EDITOR.) 
FROM A COCOANUT 


If at any time you 
should purchase a cocoa- 
nut, do not break the shell 
at random. Many quaint 
articles can be made 
from such shells, with a 
* little trouble and in- 
genuity. As shown by 
the picture, a dainty 
trinket-basket is quickly 
formed by four cuts with 
a saw. Lined with silk it 
makes a very effective 
little article, and Scouts 
might easily make a few 
such articles and_ sell 
them for the benefit of 
the troop funds. 








PEELING ONIONS 


There are many sad things in life, but noth- 
ing will bring tears more readily to the eyes 
than the disagreeable, but frequently neces- 
sary, task of peeling onions. 

To escape the 
effect of their 
powerful aroma 
this operation 
should always be 
accomplished un- 
der water. This 
water should be 
just warm enough 
to be pleasant to 
hands, and the 
vegetables should 
be kept quite sub- 
merged until they are finished. 

It will be found that this is a sure case of 
peeling without tears. 


A CAMPING TIP 


Now that spring is here once more yeu will 
begin to think about camping again. 

If you have any 
rain, your camp- 
ing ground is 
very likely to be- 
come muddy, and 
this soon causes 
your boots to be- 
come dirty and 
clogged with 
mud. 

Here is a way 
of making a sim- 
ple camp  boot- 
scraper, which 
r can easily and 

quickly be put 
together: 

Drive two tent- 
pegs into " the 

Vem Hlnn lweoe SrOuNd, as shown 
wy on in the upper 

sketch. Then 

drive in another 

pair a few inches 

away, and place 

a fifth peg be- 

tween them in 
the position shown by the lower picture. 

This will make a firm scraper, and, if you 
remember to use it before entering your tent, 
you will be able to keep your ground sheets 
free from mud. 
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When answering advertisements appear- 
Ing In this magazine, It Is requested that 
you mention BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine. We will appreciate it If you do 
this. 

Our advertisers are all rellable firms and 
we are willing to recommend them to any 
prospective buyer. 

—The Publishers. 
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trumpeters or buglers. 





THE LOMBARD COMPANY, 








ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND EVER PUBLISHED 


The Trumpeters’ Manual 


By Nathan C. Lombard 
A book that every trumpeter 
Over three thousand now in use. 

This book contains 135 pages of such useful and valuable in- 

formation that no trumpeter or bugler can afford to be with- 

Endorsed by James E. West, Chief Scout Executive, 

as a valuable aid to those Scouts who desire to qualify as 

This book, bound in cloth, will be 
sent postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50, by 


4 P. 0. Square, Boston, Mass, 
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and bugler should have. 
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_ Scouts 


All good scouts--ALL Amer 
can Boys, in fact--can run 
faster and piay longer if their 
feet are WELL. 

Nothing sends’ as many sol- 
diers to the hospital as soré 
feet. Tell mother to get th 
**Fisole’’ shoe from the deale 
in your town, because th 
United States soldiers in th 
Philippines wear them. Sol- 
diers re good shoes. 

And when mother sees the 
leather uppers, and the won- 
derful sole THAT GIVES 
YOUR FEET A CHANCE 
TO BREATHE, she will won- 
der how such a strong, fine- 
looking shoe can be made for 
$1.50. 


#450 


If your dealer hasn’t received his supply 
of ‘‘Fisole’’ Shoes write at once—enclosing 
$1.50 and telling us your size—to our near- 
est store. Give us the dealer's name. We 
pay expressage. But be sure to write for 
the ‘‘Fisole’’ leaflet. It explains why all 
boys should wear the ‘‘Fisole’’ shoes. 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 
Chicago: 308 W. Monroe St.; New York,107 
Duane St.; Boston, 229 Congress St. 
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re 
FOUNTAIN PENF RE_E. 





Send 50 cents for a_ year’s subscription to 
‘Boys’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, and we 
will send you free one of these fine self-filling 
fountain pens. Enclose postage, 10 cents, to 
cover cost of mailing the pen. Send at once 
before supply is exhausted. 
Weybosset St., Providence, | 





MEXICAN COBRA. 







horrible red fan 












v Fish Bite ony dine yon use 


ur Wonderful Fish-Luring Bait. 
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TO KEEP FOOD WARM 


Scouting is a thing calculated to give one a 
good appetite, and it is rather annoying when 
returning to camp, after a good morning’s work, 
to find that the too zealous cook has allowed the 
dinner to get cold. Many Scouts prefer to eat 
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straight from their “‘billies;’’ but whether food 


|} is eaten from plates or cans, it is sure to get 


cold if left to stand too long. 

To remedy this evil, you may get a box large 
enough to hold vessels containing the patrol’s 
food supply. If this box is filled with straw and 
the plates or ‘“‘billies’ are placed in it until 
needed, they will keep warm for a very con- 
siderable time. 


TAKING CARE OF UMBRELLAS 


° 

Scouts do not often use 
umbrellas, but their 
mothers and sisters do. 
Everyone who owns one 
of these useful articles 
wants it to last as long 
as possible. 

Here is a way in which 
the life of an umbrella 
can be lengthened. 

When people come in 
after having been out in 
the rain, they usually 
close their umbrellas up 
and put them in the hall 
stand, where the mois- 
ture runs off at the fer- 
rule end. 

This method rots the 
cover, for the ferrule end 
of the umbrella. closes 





Most deadly snake in the world. Would scare a 
band of Comanchee indians. It is so lifelike no one 
can tell the difference without careful examination, 
They are 25inches long with bulging eyes and 
. They coil up and go in your 
pocket, and will wiggle across the floor in the 
most lifelike manner. For practical jokes it cannot 
be beat. They will cure an old toper of drinking 
and scare the girls into a fit,” Price by mail 10 cts. 

6 +Box 51, Melrose, Mass. 


Keeps you busy 





All the 
Rage 


COWBOY WATCH FOB 


A METAL GUN IN LEATHER HOLSTER. higgest 


hit, catchiest and most serviceable novelty out. Gun 
is a miniature metal reprodnction of a Colt 6 Shooter 


slipped insidea fine leather Holster all ready to be 
pulled. “ 


Everybody wantsone. 0: 


id 25 cents,8 for 50 cents; Free Watch 
» with every order. 
BATES GUN Co., Box 51. 
MELROSE, MASS. 


Dept. 1, 





rder Now. Price 


tightly, and the moisture 
has no chance to get 





| away properly. 

The correct thing is to stand the umbrella up 
on its handle, then the moisture has a chance 
|}of running down the ribs and dropping off at 
| their blunted points. 





| Your Name 
Boys earn Watches, Foyntain Pens,Al- 
ger Books, Rifles, by selling 30 packages 
Post Cards to friends and neighbors, at 


10c a Package. I trust you with cards. 
Express Paid. 


Thoma Post Card Co., Mineral Point, Wis. 





BOYS owna 
MOTORCYCLE 


all makes $20 up 
Send for List. B.L.King 
\ 217 W. 125 St., N. Y. C. 











Mention ‘‘BOYS’ LIFE’’ When Answering Ads. 
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PAPER WINDMILLS 

Paper windmills are very easily made, and 
if you follow these directions, you will be able 
to make some for your young friends or for any 
sale of work in which you are interested. 

This is the way to go to work. Take a square 
piece of paper, colored if possible, and make 
four cuts, as shown by Fig. 1. 


(Sy 
a 




















Fic? FIC2 


Then fold the corners A, B, C and D into the 
centre, and pin them there, so that the paper 
has the appearance of Fig. 2. 

Fasten the pin into a thin stick of wood, and 
your windmill will look from behind like the 
third sketch. 

When placed where the wind can catch the 
saiis the little toy will revolve rapidly round. 
and will cause endless amusement. 


THE LANDLUBBER’S STEERING 


The landlubber usually thinks that, when the 
rudder is put on, it turns the bows of the boat 
in the direction the steerer wants to go. But, 
really, it is the stern of the boat that moves in 
the water, as the picture shows, just as if the 
pivot on which the boat turns we®e in the bows. 

It is a useful thing to knew, because, if the 
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landlubber is steering a sailing boat in a river 
and finds himself too near the bank, he prob- 
ably puts the rudder on hard, and runs the 
stern against the bank. 

The skilful steerer will use the rudder gentl 
till he gets out into the middle of the river with- 
out colliding with the bank. 


HANDLE FOR CORKS 

After a cork has been with- 
drawn from an ink bottle or 
gum bottle and subsequently 
replaced, it is always a difficult 
matter to take it out for the 
second or third time without 
dirtying one’s fingers. 

This illustration shows how 
an ingenious handle may be 
made out of a hairpin. 

Remove the cork from the 
bottle and thrust an ordinary 
hairpin through it from the 
lower end. Then bend the pin 
as shown in the picture and you will have a 
handle which will enable you to draw the cork 
easily and keep your fingers clean. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
FLYING ¢ 


MACHINES - + 


Percy Pierce’s Flyer 
Send for Plans of Comptate detail Phat. 
3 ft. ANTOINETTE 2"4 descriptive matter for 
3 ft BLERIOT building an exact dupli- 
rmitn aa See 
15c postpaid 
Get a copy of our book 
“How to Build a 20- 
ft. Bi-Plane Glider’’ 
and fly in it. It gives 
full details, drawings and 
exact measurements. 
25 cts. postpaid. 
Spen & Chamberlain, 125-B, Liberty St., N. Y. 














DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIER 


Best thing for the purpose ever 
put on the market. In use all 
over the United States. Can 
put on or detach instantly with 
adjustable hook. Good _ sellers 
because the riders all want them 
and the price is popular. Write 
for prices. DOW WIRE & IRON 
WORKS, Louisville, Ky. 














“THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA,” 
fhe National Patriotic Scout March-Song. Send 15c. for 
sample copy or 50e. for Song, Band and Orchestra ar- 
rangements. Orchestra, 11 instruments; Band, 40 instru- 
ments. PETERSON MUSIC CO., 2316 N. Ridgeway Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





BOY SCOUTS, NOTICE! 


Learn to guide yourself with compass. No Outfit 
‘omplete without one. Accurate Pocket Compass 
in nickel-case with Camp Mirror on reserve side. 
Postpaid anywhere for ONE DIME. 

YALE NOVELTY SUPPLY CO., Sta. B., Toledo,O. 


= ° “ LEARN ABOUT THE NEW 
Boys, Girls— (Ah something new and 
‘ovel, more interesting than stamp collecting. Particulars 
or red = stamp. WILHELM, 1317 E. 8th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. : 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOYMAKER 


Greatest boys’ book ever written, tells how 
to make a steam engine, telephone, magic 
lantern, boats, kites, balloons, electrical and 
mechanical toys, traps, fishing tackle, over 
200 illustrations. Our big novelty catalog and 
extra 10¢ premium, all for 10c. Dept. C. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 911 Union Street., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





I will send as long as they last my 25¢ BOOK 


STRONG ARMS 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly develop, 
beautify, and gain great strength in your 
shoulders, arms, and hands, without any ap- 
paratus. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 








363 Barker Bidg.,110 W.42d St.,New York 
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The Boys’ Magazine (6 mos. ) 

We will also include, without extra cost, 
a book entitled “ Fift Ways for Boys to 
Earn Money.” Walter Camp edits 
The Boy agazine, Each issue 
of this magazine is filled with 
clean, fascinating stories and in- 
structive articles, of intense interest 
toeveryliveboy. Departments devoted 
to The Boy Scouts, Electricity, Mechan- 
ics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, 
Stamps and Coins. Colored covers and 
beautifully illustrated throughout. This fielder’s glove is made 
by one of the foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, leather lined, web thumb, deep pocket. 
Guaranteed. Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order today. 
The Scott FP. Redfield Co., 426 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

The Boys’ Magazine atall news-stands, 40¢ @ copy. 




















BASE BALL CURVER a 


Worn on the hand the curver enab'es tied 
the pitcher to give the ball a rapid aN 
whirling motion thus causing a wid Be \ } 
It is so smal! the batter cannot see i y \ 
all wonder where thore AWFUL CURVES come i 
from. ° y og! 
come to bat. qr = 
throwing all curves, Send today and be 


=e 
* 
the best pitcher in your town. ‘ © ‘ 


CURVE CU.. Box 122, Brady, Neb. . 









BOYS’ LIFE, THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
The Boys Megasine wae) 90° |A Day in a Summer Boy 


like hungry wolves 

J Fish Bite any kindof weather 

Pt pen use Magic-Fish-Lure. Best 

fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 

ulling them out. Write to-day and geta 
90x to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

J.F. GREGORY, EK 1398t. Louis, Mo 








MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS Your work will be the finest 
obtainable by using Beck's Perfect Developer. A 25c box 
mukes 50 ozs., more than three pints of Perfect Developer. Sam- 
ple package for 2c stamp. L.M. BECK, Ft.Wayne, Ind. Dept. 16 





THE HUMANTONE, 4 morvelous mu- 
‘ sical instrument. 
* y) No other produces sweeter music, the joyous notes of 

a quickstep, or a church hymn—in fact, any music 
can be played without practice, as it is almost 
self-playing, When played with piano accom- 
animent, or other musical instrument, the effect 
s charming. Full instructions sent with each 
one, Regular price is 25 cents, but to introduce 
it at once, will send one by mail for 15 cents. Write to-day. 












BATES & CO., DEPT. H, MELROSE, MASS. 
Make the whole 7 


CACHOO ! family and all 


your friends **just sneeze their heads off” 
without knowing why, with Cachoo,the 
new long distance harmless snuff. Sent 
anywhere for J0c. Cat’g — co 
° TRIAS 2 shie 1. 
W. GUYNN & CO. si 


875 Wells St. 


POST CARDS 
25 Birthday and Greetings or Valentine 
or Easter cards for only 10c. GER- 
MAN AM. POST CARD CO., Dept. 174, 
BURLINGTON, IOWA. 








-RAY KATHODOSCOPE, 

Latest pocket curios- Y 
{ty Everybody waits it;tel! 
the time on watch throug} 

cloth Apparently see your fellow , § 


best girl or any object through 
cloth wood or stone, any distance, ai: cuinraies, ase 
lifetime; always ready fur use. Price, 25c. stamps oF 
ver 
Allen 


Co., 344 Seymour Ave., 


Newark, N. J. 


Merc. 


MENTION BOYS’ LIFE, THE 
BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
WHEN ANSWERING ADS. 





Scout Camp 


By F. A. CROSBY 


Council, B. S. of A. 


Secretary Chicago Local 


1¢ ‘| -can’t-get-you-up! I-can’t-get-you-up! I- 


can’t-get-you-up in the m-o-r-n-i-n-g!” 

The bugle in a summer Boy Scout camp 
sounding the reveille, echoes these notes,— 
| but joyously and with the ring furnished by 
lusty young lungs. Then follow yells and cat- 
|ealls and “dare y’ yet wet” from one to an- 
|other of a dozen white tents holding each 
jenough red-blooded Scouts to make it a real 
cireus-canopy. Theré are a few laggards, but 
a boy has no mercy for his kind, and they are 
soon left shivering without blankets. But a 
true Scout always smiles,—never complains. 
A sharp whistle sounds, and from every tent 
|come tumbling and whooping a motley gang,— 
small boys, big boys, lean boys, fat boys. A 
“setting up” drill, brisk and vigorous, sets 
blood to circulating quickly for the plunge 
}into the lake, which follows immediately for 
those brave .ones who dare, and the “dare” 
| gets most of the reluctant ones before many 
|days have past. A dripping, ruddy, puffing 
}crowd soon comes rushing back to the tents, 
land the first act of camp life has been com- 
| pleted. What a change in Dick! His mother 
| found it so hard to arouse him in time for 
| breakfast, and the same lad, who came sleep- 
lily to the table and complained of the food, is 
| now up at 6:30, alert, and good natured, and 
|eats plain food with a relish. 

While the Scouts are noisily dressing, the 
setting of the camp can be observed. A row 
of white tents in a grass covered clearing, 
with dark pines and lighter colored oaks in 
the background, all bordering upon a lake, 
clear and blue in the morning sun, makes 
| picture which even the most thoughtless boy 
must note. What a mistake it is to think 
that a boy does not notice the beautiful! No 
one will ever know fully the effect of such 
environment upon boy campers from city 
streets and tenements. Some boys experience 
|real nature for the first time when they ar- 
|rive in camp, and the effect is often pathetic, 
yet comic. One lad could not sleep the first 
few nights “because everything is so still it 
|makes my ears ring.” He had never been 
|away from the clanging elevated and the clat- 
|ter of the streets “lulling” him to sleep. An- 
lother feared the hoot of an owl and slyly 
crawled into bed with the patrol leader be- 
cause “animals were clawing at the tent.’ 
Another asked for more “ground potatoes.” 
|He had always eaten “store potatoes” and was 
|greatly impressed by those that came freshly 
'from the ground. The inspirgtion such lads 
receive through contact @vith nature and virile 
leadership lasts them the year through, and i 
training up a better citizenship. The Boy 
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Scout movement has furnished camp oppor- 
y tunities to hundreds of these most needy city 


boys during the summer and has helped to 
save them from the street and the juvenile 0 cou 
court. 


For the hungry boy the air is full of wire- 
less messages for ear or nose, perhaps for a 


sixth boy-sense, and the camp life sharpens 
A. these. With a medley of whoops, anticipating os er 
and drowning the breakfast whistle, the whole 





I- famished troop rushes upon the dining tent, | 
gt situated some distance from the sleeping tents. F 
amp The invaders are soon seated each in his own ‘Th af ' Call” 
8, place about a table with half a dozen com- ’ e ug e 
| by rades, headed by a Scout leader from club, 
cat- Y. M. C. A. or church. Each patrol is a small The Cover Design of this issue of Boys’ Life 
an- camp-family, and one boy, appointed for the |] will be published as ." large, finely —— 
each day, acts as waiter for his family, bringing ptt (10x14 Ins.) on heavy paper, ready for 

| -s ‘ er : raming. 

rea from the tent-kitchen adjoining the steaming 

but camp-fare. The adult leader at the head ot BOYS 
- are » te ‘ ‘ons . ‘ 

: the table apportions the food and sees that We will send you 6 POSTERS free of charge. 
ut a all are supplied with the well-cooked oat meal, |] you sell them at 25c. each, send us $1 and keep 
ains. eggs, corn bread and cocoa prepared by an ex- |§ 50c. for Yourself or your Patrol. 
tent pert cook. Although in an open tent with the on Patrol selling Ba —s sommber ot 
ng;— or i ¢ “r ¢ i]- 2OV- osters will be presented w e 
1 — — a floor, and onan an oil He por PAINTING, suitably framed, ready to hang in 
_ 2 ered table, proper manners are expected, an your Patrol Quarters. 

sets a call for the “cow-grease” or the “sand” is | 
~~. not apt to bring butter or sugar. START AT ONCE 
y for 


The culinary side of camp life for boys is 


Jare” eee cogs . : The closing date of the contest will be an- 
aaa the first around which all else revolves. What- nounced soon. When ordering be sure and give 
fing ever “roughing it” the Scout may be subjected || the number of your Patrol. Send us a Post Card 
Anns to otherwise, 2 wise leader will not try to at once with your name and address and we 
vents, will send the 6 Posters. 


por “toughen” him with coarse, illy prepared food. 


Occasionally each Scout patrol is allowed to 10 Everett St., 
other cook its own breakfast, under the watchful THE STUDIO, Wollaston, Mass. 





















































r : : . 
1 = eye of the Scoutmaster. Every Scout must 
od 4 know simple cookery, and the camp breakfast 
ae offers a good opportunity to learn how to fry 
’ bacon, boil potatoes and make coffee. But, for 
_ the sake of health, the central kitchen depart- Study Applied Art at home. 
it ment is necessary for most of the meals. The Personal Correspondence System. 
\ row 00k’s wae 1 ee loay dias : hs . Eminent Instructors. More than twelve 
aring cook's great rown loaves isappear miuracu- eg —- pains. Practical re- 
¢ .) sly. e are maT " 2 po ts guarante ur students in demand by leadi 
ks in rk rong ae oe eos the Scout a. — tt employers of artists. A plied Art Courses in Commerelal 
lake, ee bee 8 age te beans Catenies Pont etchings halos 
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1 No The camp is self-regulating and only three 577 Applied Art Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich. 
such written rules exist,—no firearms, no smoking, | [eee saiaaiaeae 
city no swimming outside regular periods. Every PHOTOISMS 
rience Scout is put upon his honor, and seldom is he A Journal of Practical Photography 
ey ar found wanting because justice and obedience |J 4 ree Thustee ene Pe eee eras. ep Good 
. ~ is eo Articles, ustrations. zes, ompe Ons. ic. a 
thetic, are special Scout virtues. Homesickness may |] year. PHOTOISMS, 30 John St., New York. 
e first last'a day, but the laws of Boyville soon force 
till it the victim into the game. A moping, surly 
been boy finds no sympathy and soon chooses to 
e clat- become a mixer rather than be an outlaw. A 
or Likewise, the “sissy boy,” that species of the ttend no stammering. school ti 
* slyly human young so detested by the “real boy”| FREE book and special rate. Largest an or my terse 
er be- and aptly named by him, finds himself in tor- fn the world cating by natural method. Writ to Write today Le Wels Mild 
” ment in camp, and outside the circle of the SIE taal 
a “fell But ti ils, and 
” ellers.’ ut joy-justice prevails, and upon 
atoes. ? N Ww 
nd was signs of change, the outcast is admitted to the SO G POEMS ANTED 
freshly outer rim at least of the circle. Perhaps he YOU my be able to write a big seller. Hundreds of dol- 
h lads has shown fight at being teased, has emitted a pit witts have. cone” y perce Magee 8 cone 2 
ous 7, * guarante 
1 virile yell at the ball game, or actually got wet all available. Washington only place to secure copyright. H. 
and is over at one time in the lake instead of wading | Kirkus Dudgale Co., Desk 636, Washington, D. 0. 
e Boy about “like a girl.” Anyway, this “half-boy” Mention “‘BOYS’ LIFE’ When Answering Ads. 
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MOOLRN 


ELECTRICS 


Magazine for Everybody.’’ 





“The Electrical 





For the Novice, the Amateur, the Experimenter and 
the Student. 
‘FRE brightest and most interesting ‘‘plain English’”’ 
electrical monthly magazine published, nearly five 
years old. 112 to 144 pages monthly. New departments 
on aeronautics and ‘‘with the inventor.’’ 
THE AUTHORITY ON WIRELESS 
T IiE magazine to read if you want to keep up to 
date on wireless and progress in electricity. With 
one year’s subscription to Modern Electrics for a limit- 
ed time only we are making the following:— 
THREE OFFERS 
1 Bleriot Model 
Monoplan e— 
Guaranteed to Fly. 
FREE. 
= Marble’s Pocket 
Screw Driver and 
l’rest-o-lite Key. Three 
sizes of blades locked 
in nickel plated handle 
which closes up like a 
knife. Closed 31-2 in. 
Open 51-4 in. Just out 
and it's a dandy.PFREE 
Double Magnetic 


3 Reversible Engine 
with Speed Contact 
Lever, 1000 to 2500 
revolutions per minute. 
$1.50 TO-DAY in cash, stamps or M. O. and 
MODERN ELECTRICS for one year and your 
of the above offers postpaid ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Money refunded immediately if not pleased in 
every w 





END 
get 


choice 


273 Fulton St., 


MODERN ELECTRICS 73,F""0" £ 


SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


Tom; he used to whine over raking the yard,” 
said one mother, “but now he does it without 
being asked.” He has taken his turn in rak- 
ing the campus under the hardest of task- 
masters—a rival patrol. The honor of a Scout 
patrol is sacred among Boy Scouts, and no 
reward more than a “well done” is asked or 
tolerataed. 

Drainage, vegetation and water—the three 
necessities for a healthful camp—have re- 
|eeived due attention. The site is a grassy 





goes home a real Seout and takes his place 


among the “bunch.” 


Patrols. appointed daily, perform camp 
duties, every boy having his turn washing 
dishes, cleaning up the campus and attending 


The boats need scrubbing, 
attention, and many 
willing hands 


to wood and water. 
the dining-tent needs 
other duties are performed by 
under an older boy as patrol leader, and with 
an adult as officer for the day. Each boy 
puts his bedding out in the sun after break- 
fast, for sanitation has right of way. This 
training in daily duties of great value in 
the home life of the boy. Many a lad re- 
turns from camp with a new of re- 
sponsibility to share in the home life, and a 
little encouragement will make this a lasting 
impression. “I hardly know what to make ot 


is 
a 
sense 


slope draining into the lake, and the tents are 
so placed that the trees do not shade them, 


but allow the sun to do _ its purifying 
work, while the lake breeze blows through the 


open front and back tent-flaps. Each “canvas 
“ditched” all about so that no mois- 
ture can work inward to dampen the dry, 
sandy floor upon which rubber blankets are 
used for carpet. The lake is clean and beats 


house” is 





15c per Copy (Act quickly as our supply 
of the above is limited) $1.50 Per Year 








































“IDEAL” SPEED-O-PLANE 


A SCIENTIFIC MARVEL—ONLY /75c. 





Warren St. and West Broadway, 


WIRELESS—BIG OUTFIT—$3.75 








The new perfected set contains 
Mineral Detector, Tiohm Nick- 
el Receiver, Receiver Cord, 








Aerial Switch, Spreaders, Aerial 
Wire, Insulators, Special Spark 
Coil, Spark Gap, Leyden Jar, 
Key, Codes, Directions, ete.All 
hooked up and mounted on neat 
base. Absolutely the best set 
ever offered by anyone any- 
where for $3.75 and the only guaranteed outfit at this 
low price oe sending, 1-4 mile, receiving 100 miles 
Send 3c for nlogue THOMAS M. ST. JOHN 


New York 


BUILD YOURSELF A BOAT 


A RACING CAT eo SPEED LAUNCH 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Yacht and meen Building Books 
Rudder Publishing Co.,1'/2 Hudson St.,New York,N.Y. 


248- 7 Ninth Ave., 


A midget racer. Guaranted to fly. 
fascinating sport for boys, girls and 
grown ups. Flies 200 feet. Complete 
With Special ‘‘Ideal’’ Patent Frie- 
tion Winder, at your Toy Dealer’s or 
from us, postpaid, on receipt of T5e 
Our new up-to-the-minute catalog contains everything. 
Also has official rules for contests. 5c. brings it. Worth | 
$1. None free. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., 
N. Y. City. 


upon a sloping, sandy shore, making swim- 
jming safe and sanitary; the drinking water 
|comes from a spring and has been pronounced 
pure by an expert. The most exacting must 
|be satisfied with the natural sanitation and 
Alo an with perfect safety trust their boy to its 
| ‘ care. 

| We are called from inspection by the 
increased activity about us.—the strenuous fun 
|of the day has begun and groups are gather- 
ing about leaders. Spontaneity is everywhere 
evident, yet tactful leaders exert a wholesome 
influence, and energetic young lives are learn- 
ing self-control and manliness under a. thick 
covering of tan and freckles. In this natural 
social atmosphere the absence of sham leaves 
the plastic inner life of the lad as susceptible 
to moulding as the lack of superfluous cloth- 
ing leaves his skin bare to breeze and sun- 
shine. Wholesome thoughts, reverence for 
nature and respect for leadership,—these under | 
a brown and healthy skin are Scout laws and 
the purpose of Scout camp life. 


our 


Camp amusements are varied and _interest- 
ing. One group starts afield, bent upon cap- 


turing butterfly or insect, and the chase is as 
exciting to these ardent Seouters as the later 






careful collecting and mounting under an eX ; 
pert’s eye is educative in value. Another 
varty is off for a ten-mile “hike” under 4 
Seoutmaster who is evidently a great favor- 
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ite, judging from the crowd and the enthu- 
ace siasm. The leader is often the real attraction 
rather than the particular amusement in hand. | P t A e tl 
mp Baseball has its devotees, and two groups with ul 177 Ow PY 
ing bats and gloves start for the adjacent level | 
ing field. Along with these baseball enthusiasts ; ; ' 
ing, and illustrating the blending of work and | It’s easy with a Goldsmith 
ny play, goes a party with shovels and axes to} Glove or Mitt, the kind used 
nds construct a lean-to, or dig a camp sink. Some by Chief Meyers, Dick Hob- 
ith want nothing more strenuous than fishing, | litzel, Hans Lobert, Christy 
boy and so this party is apportioned boats and Mathewson, and scores of other 
ak- start off upon the lake under charge of re- world famous players. _Make 
‘his liable older boys proudly conscious of their a record on put-outs this sea- 
in responsibility among the smaller Scouts. a with the gloves and mitts 
re- Life’s leaders in embryo we can see here. the big fellows say are ‘‘the 
re- Some boys wield great influence among their goods. 
da fellows and the whole camp atmosphere suf- ‘ 
ing fers when they leave for home. It gives one 
. ot faith in boy life to know that these leaders Oo Sml 
rd.” are generous, manly spirits, dominating 4 .. 
out through sheer worth of character; not neces- ed —— 
ak- sarily those who can fight hardest, play ball varan @ SPORTING G0005 
isk- best or swim farthest. Are made right, shaped right, and stay right. 
out Late in the forenoon comes a strange gath- | Goldsmith Official League Ball, “The Peer of all 
no ering of patrols about the tents, and excite- | ianmee i Bach $125. Guaventeal for If innings. 
| or ment is in the air. Bands of hunters and Sessa waiaar aie: PP sqeremy Benny 4 — 
trackers from the woods, perspiring ball play- 
iree ers, dusty laborers and dreamy fishermen, all FREE ovr greet Rock “Mamend Boge” contain 
re- are gathered awaiting something. The attrac- tanengataatainahemmadiaaaae 
SS tion is soon explained, for even as a shrill Collins, ChiefMeyers, and others; revised Base Bali 
are whistle sounds, out of the tents with whoops | —— Sinise aed hendenthe teat cetenes—alnwure 
em, and yells rush naked brown savages, all fran- eee comah qund this neane, ‘enclose 2e stamp for 
ring tic to reach the cool lake. “Last one in’s a postage. Write your name and address plainly. 
the nigger!” yell the bolder ones, and as we watch P. GOLDSMITH’S SONS, Dept., ©, Cincinnati, 0. 
vas the race an interesting study presents itself. : 
ois- Some brave spirits plunge from the dock head | 
dry, first; others, about to follow, become faint | stn ten ihe 
are hearted and jump in feet first; still others, | 
oats more timid, run down the shore and out into | ' BOY SCOUTS 
‘im- the water until they swim off; some few start | Attention | 
ater into the lake, hesitate, shiver, but keep on, | 
iced while others retreat amid the derisive shouts Le Why Not Own a 
1ust of “cold feet” and “you’re no Scout.” reese X : 9 
and a study is of great value to leaders of boys PRINTING PRESS f 
_ its and teachers who often do not observe the boy | 
in his “natural habitat.” Camp leaders can | — saa ee ae 
the and are carrying this study to home and | print programs,  cir- 
fun school, and more fathers and men_ teachers culars, cards, ete., for 
her- are becoming camp leaders. The Boy Scout a saneed ae tek 
here movement is sure to stimulate and promote | very easy to  oper- 
ome this healthy tendency. ate. gy 
arn- The hilarious fun of swimming and ducking tions sent with each 
hick is mixed with valuable instruction, for com- |] press. Write at once for illustrated catalogue of 
ural petent leaders are teaching groups to swim W. Meaakindene i. Eidanen. M. Carroll & Co., 169 
ives and dive, with older boys aiding. Suddenly, 
ible by pre-arrangement, a good swimmer jumps Se ee ee 
oth- from the diving board, throws up his arms | 4 2 
sun- and sinks, calling for help. An older boy | We Ship on Approval 
for plunges in, rescues him, tows him to shore Pt0 DAYS FREE TRIAL on cvery bicycle. it ONLY 
nder and the process of resuscitation of the drown- he pone tage Mg De Pow oe Fone omgcemipnte sagged and 
and ing is carried through under skilled direction. FACTORY PRICE Do mot buy a bieyele or 
A light boat, always in readiness, shoots out one atany price until you ate he ou toe large Are 
eat: from the shore, manned by a life-saving den ctateeaa fn on the first 
cap crew of boys, a swimmer is secured, taken RIDER AGENT everywhere are making big 
3 as ashore and “resuscitated.” The U. 8S. Vol. | our bicycles. We Sell cheaper than any other factory. ~ 
ater _-sife Saving Corps has furnished free of euppisundunitien tt hatiamet nie tata 
ex: charge, the needed paraphernalia of lines, | write today for our /atest spectal offer on “‘Ranger" bicycle. 
ther buoys, etc. No part of camp life is so joyous, | MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.B-273 CHICAGO 
rt | heaith-giving and valuable as this swimming | ——~\eniion “BOYS” LIFE” When Auswering Ads, 
vor- 
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Little Ads. That Bring Quick Sales 


Advertisements will be inserted in this department for 
three cents a word. In all cases cash must come with 
the order. Copy should be received by the 5th of the 
preceding month for the next month’s magazine. No ad- 
vertisement accepted for less than thirty cents. We re- 
serve the right to reject advertising we may deem ob- 
jectionable. Each individual number and initial both in 
advertisement and address count as words. BOYS’ LIFE 
MAGAZINE, Joseph J. Lane, Adv. Mgr., 72 Weybosset 
St., Providence, R. I. 


EVERY BOY SCOUT SENDING US the name and address 
of twenty Boy Scouts will receive valuable present free 
by return mail. THE G. V. SALES CoO., 14 Spruce St., 
New York. 








BOYS! $2 COURSE HYPNOTISM, 16 Lessons, only 20 
ets., postpaid. This month only. D. GENEST, 92 Bona- 
venture, Three-Rivers, Que., Canada. 


BOY AGENTS, PRINTING, an honest way to make money 
and plenty of it. Not a scheme, but a tried business. If 
interested and mean business, send 2c stamp for informa- 
tion. CONGER’S PRINT SHOP, Portsmouth, Ohio. 





FREE: One of our articles. Send stamp for the postage. 
WM. FISHER COMPANY, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH. An interesting monthly for 
young America. Contains stories, jokes, poems, club- 
notes, Athletic. Boy Scout, Stamp and Electric Depart- 
ments. One year 25¢. THE AMERICAN YOUTH, Joplin, 
Missouri. 


BOY SCOUTS, ATTENTION! I want the name, address 


and troop number of a live Scout in every troop in the 
United States. Postmark decides who wrote first. Prompt- 


Back Bay, Boston, Mass 

ROYS: MAKE MONEY. Guarantee to show you how, to 
give you our monthly catalogue and 2 samples, all for 10 
eents. ALNU NOVELTY CO., Box 315B, Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR THE BOY PHOTOGRAPHER. Develop your pictures 
with the new developer formula, ‘'335."’ Controls over- 
exposure. Every print can be made good. No fog stain or 
poison. Keeps clear for months. Cheap. 50c. mail. Makes 
100 oz. JOSEPH H. BRINTON, West Chester, Penna. 
“BOY SCOUTS, “ATTENTION!” You can earn from 50 
cents to $2.00 a day, the year around, working for us 
after school hours. The work is easy, so if you want to 
make money. write us. Particulars free for the asking. 
FREDERICK’S EMPORIUM, Dept. B, Elgin, Ill. 

THE BOY SCOUT, a weeks paper devoted to the Boy 
Scouts of America. 
40 Charlotte St., Utica, N. 
EARN GOOD PAY copying addresses ; 
stamps. NINCHE bY, 207, Middleport, N. Y. 














particulars six 





RILLIKF N wants some good wide awake boys to intro- 
duce BILLIKEN PEPSIN GUM. ‘‘A sure cure for the 
blues.’ It brings good luck. Get agency for your neigh- 
borhood and make money. Send sixty cents for full dol- 
lar box postpaid. Premium coupons in each package. BIL- 
LIKEN GUM CO., 617 Marbridge Building, N. Y. City. 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR BUSINESS?—“Boys’ Life 
Magazine.’’ in pursuance of its policy of publishing the 
best boys’ magazine in the country, has inaugurated this 
classified advertising department. With a rate of 3c a 
word and a guaranteed circulation of over 40,000 copies 
each month, ‘Boys’ Life Magazine’ is the cheapest ad- 
vertising medium in this country. If you were to write 
to every one of the readers of ‘‘Boys’ Life,’”’ to tell them 
about something you want to buy, sell or exchange, it 
would cost you over $1000 for postage alone, but you may 
get in touch with every one of our readers directly 
through one of these small ads. Scout around and see 
what you have that you would like to sell or exchange, 
or something you would like to advertise in our maga- 
zine, either a tent, watch, book, boat, canoe, camera, or 
the thousand and one things that every boy has or 
might want. BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, Joseph J. Lane, 
Advertising Manager, 72 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 














Stories and Troop News. 25c. a year. | 
: 2 





hour, and camps are rendering a great and 
practical service to the community. During 
1910 over 2000 boys were drowned in the 
United States, most of them during the skat- 
ing and swimming seasons. The great ma- 
ority of these lads could have been saved if 
they or their companions had been strong 
swimmers, or had known the simple process of 
resuscitation. Growing out of camping and 
scouting has come a movement to enlist older 
boys in teaching younger boys to swim. In 
Chicago last year hundreds of boys were 
thus taught. 

A warning whistle sounds “all boys out” 
and after a brisk rub-down, and the donning 
of his few clothes, each boy is as hungry as 
a cub-bear, and is wondering why the dinner 
whistle is so slow. But real work is yet to 
be done before dinner, for blankets are to be 
taken in, beds made upon the rubber mats, 
and everything put ship-shape for inspection 
which follows the noon meal. Great care is 
exercised by each tent-group that camp boxes 
are neatly placed, bed snugly made, and the 
tent “slicked up,” while the tent-walls, rolled 
up all forenoon, are carefully pegged down 
Credits are given for the neatest tent, and 
woe betide the unlucky lad who has careless- 


|ly thrown a shoe behind a box—he is dealt 


with summarily by his tent mates, if the 


| keen-eyed inspector discovers the offending ob- 
ness rewarded. Write now. A. D. WILLIAMS, Dept. A, | 


ject. The tent securing the highest number 
of points wins the pennant for next day, a 
proud distinction, creating much rivalry and 
incidentally causing neatness and cleanliness. 
When the boy returns home it will be strange 
if his room is not kept more neat, and if 
in personal habits he is not more cleanly. 
After a substantial dinner of fresh meat, 
potatoes, canned corn, milk, with great plat- 
ters of whole wheat bread, ranch butter, and 
a dessert of sago pudding—all disappearing 
magically—the scouts, full and happy, pre- 
pare for the afternoon occupations. While 
some read books from the library’ tent, others 
whittle or play catch. Some try to sleep, but 
cold water, or a bug on the end of a string 
to let drop upon or to tickle the nose of the 
sleeper are too handy. The afternoon is the 
leader’s opportunity for personal contact with 
the boys and is the secret of successful 
“scouting.” One leader reads to a group in a 
quiet nook; another helps a “few foto 
friends;” another shows the use of tools as a 
group works upon a rustic bench or table. A 
select library is at hand, giving Indian lore, 
biography and mechanical ideas, and a staff 
of amateur journalists run the “Daily Inspec- 
tor.” Each leader is a hero to some boy and 
the moulding of young lives rests with him. 
The right leader can return to become a 
power in home, school and church, because of 
the rare opportunity of friendship at camp. 
All about the camp are industrious Scouts 
trying some of the many “stunts” which are 
the Scout tests for promotion from “tender- 
foot” to “second degree scout,” and on to the 
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“real scout.” Some are trying various knots; 
i others are bandaging up the rather active 
limb of some impatient patient, as a first aid 
stunt; one ambitious tenderfoot is trying to 
make a fire with a rapidly twirling stick; all 
is bustle and enthusiasm. 

As the sun sets, tired scouts gather for the 
light but wholesome supper of bread, milk and 
fruit, each content to always live a camper. 
But the best part of the day remains and all 
are eager for darkness to come. Dead wood 
has been piled high and scientifically by the 
“wood squad,” and all is in readiness. The 
significance of the camp fire can not be over 
emphasized in boy-life. The fire lighting up 
the circle of eager faces, the dark trees in the 
outer blackness, and the open heavens above 
make a boy’s soul a sensitized plate, ready to 
receive the image of all finer things. The 
sublime and the ridiculous are indeed but a 
step apart in boy-life and so as_ the flames 
from the logs leap upward a wierd scene pre- 
sents itself. Painted Indians in camp blan- 
kets may perform a war dance around the 
circle until exhausted, but the strenuous day 
is beginning to tell even on boy-scouts, and 
soon at a psychologic moment a leader sug- 
gests a story, and all grows quiet. After the 
story a hush falls on the circle of sleepy boys 
and the day is closed with a song and a word 
which remind the wild woodsmen that after 


all they have a home and loved ones. All go 
to their tents ready for a night of soundest 
sleep in the fresh, still air. The stirring 


reveille of morning, accompanied by yells and 
life, has given place to taps, low and sweet, 
unbroken except by a few faint murmurs. A 
hundred peace scouts in a tented dreamland, 
guarded by dark trees and lulled by lapping 
of the lake and dreaming of home—and _ pos- 
sibly the next day’s exciting tracking and 
woodcraft. 


—Here It Is! 





Gentlemen :— 


The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 


Please write plainly in ink 
to avoid error. 
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These Valuable Premiums 


FREE ! 


For a little of your time 


THIS BASEBALL SUIT 


made of excellent flannel 
in light grey or blue, 
long shoulders, cut to full 
measure, pants padded or 
plain and stitched in dia- 
mond fashion. Cap is 1912 


shape, regular League 


style. Extra heavy new 
style Belt with metal 
buckle. 
BOYS 
nw 


of these handsome Suits or your 


You can get either 
choice of many other premiums for selling 24 packages 


of DAISY STAIN REMOVER at 10c each. When sold 
return the $2.40 to us and we will send you the suit. 


DAISY STAIN REMOVER removes any stain from 
cloth without injury. Sest Straw Hat Cleaner known. 
Kasy to sell. 


Write For Goods Today ! 
Cowboy Suit 


This cowboy suit, just like the cow- 
boys wear in the West, consists of 
Khaki Drill Shirt and Pants finished 
with full slashed fringe on sleeves 
and legs. Shirt open at neck, long 
loose trousers, neck handkerchief, 
real cowboy slouch hat, lariet, leather 
belt and holster. 
SEND FOR GOODS TODAY. 


AE. HAWLEY CO., 


127 LOWELL, MASS. - 











Send It Today !— 


Boys’ Life, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine - 


72 Weybosset Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Subscription in U. S. and Possessions 50 Cents a Year. To Canada 62 Cents a Year. 


Enclosed please find...... for...year’s subscription to “Boys’ Life,” 
Send each month to 
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29% Increase 


During the Year 1911 We Sold 29 
Per Cent. More 


REMINGTON 
. | Another new troop of Rhode Island Boy 
| Y PEWRI | ERS Scouts was organized at Olneyville on Wednes- 
day evening, March 27, and a large number of 


members and prospective Scouts were present. 


j j ; Headquarters was represented by the Chief 
Than in Any Previous Year in the Scout, Harry Cutler, and Scout Commissioner 





Rhode Island — 


Boy Scouts 








History of the Industry. | John 'R. Rathom. Messrs. Walter R. Callender, 
a ts T. F. I. McDonnell and Frank B. McSoley, 
29 PER CENT. INCREASE. members of the County Committee, were pres- 


ent and assisted in the organization. The new 
our factory has been troop. will be known as the Olneyville No 1 
compelled to work day f|@nd is under the guidance and direction of 
and night during many Scoutmaster G. F. Stone. Meetings will be held 
months of the past year;]| Wednesday nights at Fredette Hall, Stokes St. 
why we have been con- Nearly all the Providence troops are begin- 
tinuously behind in ourf| "ing outdoor scouting work with the coming 
orders; why one great]| of the spring season, and hikes and outdoor 
factory addition, com- trips are in order on Saturday afternoons. 

pleted last Fall, has al- The First Providence Troop, under Scout- 
ready proved inadequate, master John E. England, were out on Saturday 
and why another and§|@fternoon, March 16, for an all-day hike, and 
greater addition is now during the day were given instruction in cook- 
under construction. ing and first aid work. A number of scouting 
“ ” contests and games were worked out, and all 

29 Per Cent. Increase. seemed well pleased with the trip. 

These few words tell the story of unparalleled Members of the Fifth Providence Troop spent 
REMINGTON progress and enduring REM- | |2@ whole day in the Barrington woods earfy this 
INGTON supremacy. month. Scoutmaster Antone Martin, who was 
: in charge of the troop, put the boys through 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER co all sorts of scouting and woodcraft work. Meals 
were cooked in true scouting fashion, and com- 
pass reading and all the tricks of woodmen 
were shown the bovs. 

The Fourth Providence Troop had their first 
hike on Saturday afternoon, April 6, when a 
large number of Scouts from that troop started 
for the northern part of the city and spent the 


These words explain why 





(Incorporated) 


55 WEYBOSSET ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














M4 afternoon at the old Douglas Reservoir at 
— va pees Cc Woodville. Assistant Scoutmaster Walter F. 
Caverly was in charge and the usual Scout 

Oo Scouts t at maade games and practices filled in the afternoon. 
U S History | At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
. ” ? | the Rhode Island Boy Scouts held, last night, 


describing most important events in careers of our | the following appointments for county officers 
heroes:—graphically illustrated in colors. Every | were made by the Scout Commissioner, John R. 
Boy Scout wants this set. Send 10c today—Money | Rathom: Treasurer—T. F. I. McDonnell; Sec- 
returned if not satisfied. STANDARD ART NOV. | retary—Antonio Capotosto; County Committee— 
CO., DEPT. W., 275 West Broadway, N. Y. City. | Col. Charles E. Mulhearn, Capt. G. Edward 
AA, fay ge ae: ee ee sae eamviiadbiddiaees | Buxton, Jr., Walter R. Callender, Col. Frank 

W. Matteson, Harold L. Madison, Frederic 


Hayes, -atrick P. Curran, Capt. DB. Merle 
ee Bixby, George L. Miner, N. Stuart Campbell, 
ee Howard Knight, Edward A. Stockwell, Harris 

Have you seen “THE YOUNG AMERICAN,” the paper|#- Bucklin, Charles 0. Black, Major Thomas 
a: es. 2 See i : . . a F. McGill, George W. Gardiner, Edward H. 
that interests every boy. Every issue contains fine Stories, Rattht Walter K. Sturel Fr. McSoley 
Poems, Essays, Jokes, Interesting Facts, Stamp, Coin and | - aes MP: ie urgis, rank B. McSoley 
Curio Department, Poultry Department, Boy Scout De- | #"¢ ae M. Parks. _ } 
partment, ete. Send 10 cents in silver to-day for six _ Chief Scout Harry Cutler has confirmed the 
months’ trial subscription. Address: following nominations for the State officers: 


THOMAS B. FLEMING, Publisher, Rosendale,N.Y. | Treasurer—Hon. Walter A. Read; Secretary— 





Judge Howard B. Gorham; State Committee— 
— Adjt.-Gen. Charles W. Abbot, Jr., (Chairman), 

Answering this. Send us | Edward R. Barker, Frederick H. Jackson, Row- 
Free To Boys your name and address, | land G. Hazard, Giles W. Esterbrooks, R. Liv- 
we will mail you sample nen og Ambrose Kennedy and 
and particulars as to how you can make All the troops in the Rhode Island Boy Scouts 


THE G. V. SALES CO., BIG MONEY | are looking forward to the annual encampment 
' 


which is to take place this summer. The Coun- 
12 Spruce St., New York. ty Commissioner has promised that the equip- 


ment which is to be purchased for this camp 
will be the finest of its kind in the country. 


BEA DETECTIVE Monthly. Preeeting per Mr. Coville Smith, the newly appointed in- 


the world. structor in charge of the Signal Corps, has done 
Frederick Wagner, 1243 Lexington Ave., N. Y. | Yery good work with the boys, and considers 
them able to send or receive with flags, helio- 
s - * graph or wireless as fast and as accurately as 
Mention ‘““‘BOYS’ LIFE’ When Answering Ads. will be necessary in any Scout work. 






































“On the Lookout’? 


This is just one glimpse of interesting 
days in a Boy Scout Camp. You can see 
all the fun for there are forty Kodak pic- 
tures in the Boy Scout Story: 


oe ke Dn oe eee ee 
OT FOSITIVEe 


The pictures help to tell a real detective story with 
a scout Kodaker as a wide-awake detective. It is a 
story of Scouts’ honor, and is told in such a manly 
boy’s way that it will make every Scout proud of 
his organization. 


A copy of ‘Proof Positive’’ will be mailed without charge to any Boy Scout 
or to any other boy that is interested in them. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


436 STATE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
The Kodak City 








LISTEN BOY SCOUTS! 
Do You Want to go to 
Camp this Summer ? 


Does your troop need money? Or equipment? Does 
it need uniforms, or something for those hikes? 

You can get all the money you need for this purpose 

by establishing a Larkin Commissary Dept The U. S. 

Government has a Commissary Dept. for the benefit of its 

diers, and there is no reason in the world why the Boy Scouts 


sol- 


can’t have Commissary Departments, too 
We will give your Commissary Dept. $23.00 worth of Larkin 
Products (such as Teas, Spices, Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ing Extracts, ete.) for $10.00. The freight will cost only a lit- 
tle You and the other Scouts in your’ troop can sell these 
Products to your mothers, to your friends and to your neigh- 
bors at the regular prices, making $12.00 clear profit on 
every $10.00 assortment you buy from us 
This is a wonderful opportunity to get together money for your 
troop and your camp. It's easy work, too, and you will sell one tel 
dollar's worth so quickly that you will want to order another one be 
fore a single week has passed. You can order any quantity, above 
$10.00 worth 
Larkin Products are known ever ier and include just the things 
your mother sends you to the store r every day Moreover, when 
you tell ple that you are selling these Vroducts to get money for 
your troop, they will be very glad to buy from you 


Get your Scouts together and talk it over. Show them 
this advertisement, and ask your Scout Master, or who- 
ever you appoint chief of the Commissary: Dept., to 


. - 
awe na Chis JUDO? 


Remember, you get $23.00 worth 
of our Products for only $10.00, and what you make is yours. One troop of 
Boy Scouts in Camden, N. J... has earned its own Hall and furnished it 
by “selling Larkin Products. Get busy at once. Make the summer - 


suf 
amp a reality. Kindly send Pro 


If you cannot wait for the Products to come, get out and take duct Catalog No 
orders for them NOW, and fill your orders when the Products one. 
arrive. Product List and full information sent free upon re 
ceipt of the coupon. Fire it off to-day. PB orn ah eae 


Larkin Cou, scrraso: Pt eee 


Troop No 





